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NORTH BEND. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tu1s is a view of the family residence of the late 
President of the United States. It is situated nearly 
at the apex of a curve in the Ohio, which reaches the 
most northern point within the limits of the “Pur- 
chase,” and for two hundred miles above. 

The Harrison estate is fifteen miles below this city, 
and probably two miles north of it. It was patented 
to J. C. Symmes, Esq., Mrs. Harrison’s father, and 
was purchased by General Harrison at an early date. 
If we mistake not, the original purchase consisted of 
about one thousand acres, of which several tracts have 
since been sold, while some others have been added. 
The land is said not to be very productive, which may 
be owing not so much to native poverty of soil, as to 
the public duties which frequently drew the attention 
of the owner from its proper cultivation. 

This picture embraces a plain extending from three 
to four hundred yards along the bank of the Ohio and 
perhaps as far northward, with the hills which bound 
it on the west and north. It is a beautiful vale, water- 
ed by springs from the bases of the hills, and by a 
brook, called Indian Creek, which empties into the 
Ohio about two hundred yards east of the dwelling. 
The view from the river is generally very fine, but is 
interrupted at present, by the rude fixtures necessary 
to prosecute the public works, 

It will be seen that the improvements and ornaments 
are such as are common to many of the farmers in the 
Miami valley, and such as are within reach of neariy 
all. The dwelling itself is remarkably plain. It con- 
sists of a main building of two low stories, with wings 
of one story, presenting a front of about seventy feet, 
unrelieved by piazza or portico, and entirely free from 
architectural ornaments. The east end of the main 
building is of logs, and the remainder is frame. The 
whole is weather-boarded, so that its external appear- 
ance is uniform. The principal embellishments are 
supplied by nature, under the guiding hand of its 
occupant; viz., the products and fashioning of the sur- 
rounding grounds. The lawn in front of the dwel- 
ling is beautiful, and throws enchantment over the 
whole scene. It is this alone that renders the tout en- 
semble so comely, that to the passer by it wears the 
aspect of a gentleman’s residence, and not of the plain 
domicil of a country farmer. Yet a good location and 
half a dozen years of skill and care in training a few 
ornamental trees, would give a large proportion of the 
farm-houses in the country an appearance equally gen- 
teel and attractive. 

The Whitewater canal, which passes, as represented, 
in front of the house, has broken the soil and rather 
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marred the beauty of the landscape; yet, on the whole, 
taking into view private convenience and public utility, 
it adds interest to the scene, especially as the tunnel 
through the hill in the rear and a little to the left of the 
dwelling is a work of considerable magnitude, which 
will be examined by many with a high degree of curi- 
osity and gratification. 

The cove on the left and in front of the picture, 
stamps the scenery with still greater variety. The 
reader, however, must not mistake this for the river, 
into which the “Tippecanoe” is preparing to escape, 
after having “come to,” as one might suppose, to re- 
ceive two or three passengers. 

Hills of unequal elevation, from one to two hundred 
feet above high water mark, encircle this plain on every 
side except the south, where it is bordered by the Ohio, 
It fortunately happens that without any specific design 
at the time when it was taken, this view embraces the 
hills on the west. Glancing your eye over the left 
hand border of the picture, you will observe a minute 
representation of a monument. It crowns the summit 
of a beautiful dumulus, or gentle eminence, separated 
from the hill in its rear by a slight depression, which is 
indicated by a dark line of shrubbery close -at hand. 
There the tomb of Harrison is now (June 30th) being 
constructed. We are informed that it is a sightly spot. 
It is distinctly visible from the river, and from almost 
every part of the plain. 

In the mean time, the gentlemen delegated from this 
city and vicinity to that sad office, are probably on their 
return from the City of Washington, bearing along 
with them the remains of the deceased President. 
They will soon be deposited in the soil which he so 
gallantly defended when its settlers were few and fee- 
ble, and amidst the grounds which he loved to cultivate 
in after life. 

Thus, as is meet, all that is mortal of the hero and 
statesman, will repose in that retired spot which wit- 
nessed his serious meditations on the subject of relig- 
ion, and his offerings upon the altar of charity. Thith- 
er, morning and evening, will his amiable consort pen- 
sively repair in a spirit of chastened devotion, to con- 
verse with the grave and with eternity. Often she will 
be joined by his surviving children and relatives, and 
now and then by some of those numerous friends, who 
were attached to him in his life-time by the sincerest 
affection, and can never forget him in his grave. The 
public, too, will cherish an interest in the place of his 
repose, Philanthropy and patriotism will kindle into 
ardor at the sight of his tomb. We do not over esti- 
mate his virtues or his fame, when we venture the pre- 
diction that North Bend will be the Mount Vernon of 
the west. H. 
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Original. 
ON FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

Dear Brotaer Hamurne,—lIn former numbers I 
have, as I could find time, thrown together some thoughts 
on, the influence of woman during the periods of infancy 
and childhood. I now propose, according to promise, 
to offer a few concluding observations upon her influ- 
ence during those of youth and mature age; for surely 
there is no one so stupidly ignorant as to imagine, that 
her influence may be exercised during the days of in- 
fancy and childhood, and that thereafter there is nothing 
more that she can do or ought to do, jn reference to the 
intellectual and moral destinies of those around her. 
There is no power standing at the door of the nursery, 
and, with an uplifted arm, sternly proclaiming, hitherto 
shalt thou come and no further, and to these limits 
shall thy duties and responsibilities be for ever confined. 
Such a doctrine as this may do for the meridian of Con- 
stntinople, and for all those “dark places of the earth,” 
where brute force is the only standard of rectitude; but 
in those countries where our holy Christianity has shed 
its bright and hallowing beams, and where alone woman 
has been raised to her appropriate sphere in society, no 
such doctrine is either professed or practiced upon, 
unless it is by those who sullenly renounce the author- 
ity of this divine revelation, and, like birds of night, 
would willingly plunge themselves into all the darkness 
of heathenism, if, by that means, they might escape its 
heart-searching illuminations, and get beyond the de- 
tested sound of its righteous and soul-tormenting ana- 
themas. Maugre all the efforts of ignorance and des- 
potism, superstition and barbarism, the influence of 
woman will be as it deserves to be, co-extensive with 
the interests and sympathies of our race. Or, in other 
words, it will be as it deserves to be, wide as creation 
and lasting as eternity. 

The ardent, strong and impetuous passions of youth, 
united as they are with an overweening confidence in 
their own capabilities, whether mental, moral or phys- 
ical, would seem, at first view, to set at utter defiance 
all the mild restraints of female influence. All such in- 
fluence would appear to be as powerless, in resisting 
and controlling the “tempest and whirlwind” of youth- 
ful passion, urged on as it often is, by youthful self- 
sufficiency, as is the lowly shrub that grows on the 
declivity of a mountain, to arrest the progress or change 
the direction of the mighty avalanche, that comes thun- 
dering down to its base. But in this matter as in all 
others, we should judge, not according to outward ap- 
pearances, but should judge righteous judgment. Now 
the truth is, that female influence is not only adequate 
to the task of curbing the precipitation of youth, but, 
in a large majority of cases, is able to do it far more 
effectually than that of the other sex. The very cir- 
cumstance which, in the estimation of a superficial ob- 
server, would make it totally unavailing, is the secret 
of its power and efficiency, and that is its mild and 
unobtrusive character; its freedom from that air of dic- 
tatorial, compulsory authority, which, in very many 
cases, is only calculated to rouse up, and impart addi- 
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tional nerve and energy, to that impatience of control, 
which is almost ever ready to show itself in the youth- 
ful mind. They attach a species of chivalrous daring 
to the fact of batiling with the robust vigor of the 
stronger sex, even in contravening the most reasonable 
and lawful commands, which ministers greatly to their 
vanity—their love of ostentatious display. But when 
they are appealed to by enlightened female influence, 
they regard a prompt, unreserved and implicit obedience 
as the highest evidence of a noble, generous spirit. 
That resistance to the peremptory requirements of the 
other sex, which their vanity would lead them to be 
proud of as an exhibition of manliness, they would 
look upon as mean and cowardly, when put in opposi- 
tion to the bland persuasives of female influence. In 
a word, they are disposed to say to the softer sex—if 
you only breathe a wish that we should observe a pro- 
per course of behavior, the most cheerful. compliance 
shall be instantly rendered, no matter what sacrifice it 
may cost. But to the other sex they are equally dis- 
posed to say, if you require or command our conformity 
to such a line of conduct, we'll treat your wishes with 
contempt, though by so doing we should irreparably 
blast our reputation with you, and such as you, and 
finally sell our souls to the devil. 

The youth who could rush without quailing to meet 
an embattled host, and, with an unblanching cheek, 
“seek for glory in the cannon’s mouth,” would have no 
power to stand up against the withering eflect of female 
influence, if once it should be turned against him. To 
be excluded from the pale of their confidence and sym- 
pathies, would be a species of ostracism, infinitely more 
intolerable than that which was anciently inflicted by 
the Greeks, upon those whom public opinion had cho- 
sen to proscribe. An excommunication such as this, 
would be to them worse than death itself. Exclude 
them from the sanctuary of female approbation, and a 
feeling of desolation ensues, for which nothing that is 
earthly will afford them any solace. And I verily be- 
lieve, that if the ladies would set themselves as they 
might, and as they should, against idleness, dissipation, 
profanity and impiety, a moral revolution would be 
achieved, and almost instantaneously achieved, (espe- 
cially among the youth,) that would be incomparably 
more glorious than any that history has ever recorded, 
or poetry has ever sung. 

If, then, such be the potency, and, as it were, the 
magic of the influence of woman, how solemn and im- 
perative is the obligation that she is under, to exert it 
for the good of mankind and the glory of God! And 
how fearful is the responsibility that she incurs in with- 
holding that influence from these purposes; and how 
immeasurably more fearful is it, to throw the weight of 
her influence in favor of that dissipation of mind and 
of manners, which is hurrying so many of the youth 
of our land, to a premature and dishonorable grave, and 
crushing in the bud, the fondly cherished hopes of their 
deeply injured parents and friends. And I think it is 
by no means too serious to add, that in the day of final 
retribution, the Judge of all the earth will point to all 
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this blight and desolation, and will virtually say to mis- 
directed female influence—thou hast been the artificer 
of all this, and for it, in the persons of those by whom 
thou hast been so unworthily wielded, thou shalt pay 
the dreadful forfeit, by drinking to the dregs, that “burn- 
ing cup, thy sins have filled with everlasting woe!” 
As thou sawest the sword coming, and while it was 
gleaming over them, poised in the hand of Heaven’s 
unwilling vengeance, mightest have turned it away, but 
didst not, but hast rather caused it to fall upon them 
with a keener edge and a surer aim, they have perished 
from the earth, and shall perish for ever, but their blood 
will I require at thy hands. 

Young men frequently say by their conduct, if not 
in so many words, we care but little what the graver 
and more sedate portion of our own sex may think of 
us, if we are only well thought of, and well received 
among the ladies. And with grief and mortification I 
feel myself compelled to take this occasion to say, that 
I have known many instances, in which young men 
have subjected themselves to the disapprobation and 
just censure of the friends of good order, and their own 
best friends, by flagrant irregularities and outrages, and 
yet at the same time, were not only countenanced and 
caressed by ladies, who claim to themselves the proud 
and exclusive appellation of “good society ;” but were 
on that very account, more cordially received, and more 
assiduously caressed than they ever were before; the 
ladies in question, acting thus, as if to show, that if 
others choose to be governed by a just respect to the 
laws of God and man in forming their associations, 
they belong to a class that are nobly free from the tram- 
mels of all such vulgar and superstitious prejudices. 

Now permit me to say, with all plainness of speech, 
and, at the same time, with that benevolence of heart, 
by which I hope ever to be actuated, that if such ladies 
should be so unfortunate as to have their destinies in- 
dissolubly linked with those of a drunkard or a liber- 
tine, they will no doubt still have the sympathies of 
the wise and the good whose favorable opinions they 
have been accustomed to despise; but in the midst of 
all their bitter and unavailing repentance, they will be 
tortured with the cutting and most unwelcome reflec- 
tion, that their misfortune is nothing more than they 
deserve, and nothing less than they had every reason to 
expect from their reckless, indiscreet, and wicked en- 
couragemer.t of the dissolute and profane. If such 
persons are habitually their most cherished associates, 
they must expect that if they ever marry at all, this is 
the circle from which they must make their selection ; 
for no man of sense and sobriety of mind, will ever be 
willing to jeopardize his happiness, by forming a con- 
nection for life, with one whose moral sense is so griev- 
ously perverted,'and whose tastes and preferences are 
so deplorably vitiated. 

Such ladies as those to whom [ have just alluded, 
are strong in the faith, that “a reformed rake makes a 
good husband;” and they are equally strong in the 
belief, that their charms are fully sufficient to reform 
the most refractory, and to accomplish the still more 











difficult task of keeping them reformed. But alas for 
them! they find, that when they come to encounter 
the sober realities of the matrimonial state, and their 
wonder-working charms are beginning to fall into the 
“sear and yellow leaf,” their reformed rakes begin to 
turn again to folly ;—that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, they do not fail to afford a most apt and re- 
volting exemplification of that old proverb, that may 
be found in part* of an old book called the Bible; 
which, however, I am sorry to say, is almost, if not 
quite apocryphal, with the most of your great believers 
in the fidelity of reformed rakes. 

The time is coming, and I doubt not will soon be 
here, when all who aspire to the rank of ladies, in the 
true and proper sense of that term, will think it no dis- 
paragement to their own characters to estimate the 
other sex by the purity of their lives, and the sanctity, 
rectitude and elevation of their moral principles; and 
when those who mouth the heavens with their disgust- 
ing profanity; pour contempt upon the Christian reve- 
lation, and all that is sacred; and “tarry long at the 
wine,” will be given to understand, that ¢heir attentions 
can be very conveniently dispensed with, and that they 
have no disposition to compete with loafers, vagabonds, 
and professional gamblers, for the honor of their “ good 
society,” and the benefit of their edifying and most en- 
nobling conversation. As sure as the Bible is the word 
of God, and as sure as it will ultimately triumph over 
ignorance, infidelity and crime, so surely will the time 
come, when people and things will be called by their 
right names; when men and women will be estimated 
according to what they are in the sight of God, and not 
according to those frivolous, conventional notions, that 
are sanctioned neither by reason, by revelation, nor by 
common sense: when the associates of dissolute, pro- 
fane witlings, will be regarded by all as having no more 
claim to the appellation of ladies, than is the confeder- 
ate of thieves and desperadoes to that of an honest 
man, or a law-abiding, valuable citizen. 

There is, furthermore, gross infidelity at the founda- 
tion of that course of conduct, on the part of ladies, 
which we have briefly endeavored to reprobate. If they 
believe that God makes any distinction at all between 
virtue and vice, they surely cannot believe that he exer- 
cises any thing like a special providence, in protecting 
the friends, and in circumventing the enemies of virtue; 
otherwise, it seems to me, that they would manifest 
some regard to the injunction, that all who expect the 
blessing of God upon them and theirs, should be care- 
ful to separate themselves from the workers of iniquity ; 
and that they would show that they are not entirely 
unimpressed with such sacred declarations as the fol- 
lowing: “In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and he 
shall direct thy steps.” Assuming that they believe 
these things, it would be an unpardonable reflection 
upon their understandings to suppose, that they could 
expect the guidance and protection of their heavenly 
Father, while they are pursuing such a course, as is 
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essentially and powerfully calculated to multiply the 
number, and strengthen the hands of evil doers. It 
may be, however, that they flatter themselves that they 
can not only get along without the approbation of the 
sober part of the community, but that they are in no 
particular need of the approving smiles and protecting 
care of that almighty and benevolent Being, in whose 
hands is the soul of every living thing, and the breath 
of all mankind. Critical indeed must be the condition 
of any one that can harbor such a sentiment as this; 
but inconceivably so, must be that of a delicate female, 
who, with sentiments such as this, can throw herself 
upon the “tender mercies” of those who not only act 
upon the shameful maxim, dum vivimus vivamus—eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die; but even 
go so far as to glory in their shame;—to celebrate the 
orgies of Bacchus with as much enthusiasm and rap- 
ture, as if the fabled god of drunkards, and not the God 
of justice, truth and purity, were the sovereign of the 
universe, 

A few remarks on the influence of woman during 
that part of human life, which we have called mature 
age, will close what we have to say through the medium 
of the Repository, on this important and interesting 
subject. And here it will be seen, that she is every 
way worthy of that noble designation, with which she 
was honored by the Almighty, at the time of her crea- 
tion—a help-meet for man. It was never intended that 
she should be degraded to the rank of a mere drudge, 
to fulfill the harsh and tyrannical exactions of the other 
sex, while they, perhaps, are spending their time at the 
tavern, the grog-shop, the gaming-table. or other kin- 
dred, and still more disreputable places; and, inflated 
with their own imaginary self-importance amidst the 
inspiring fumes of rum and tobacco, are zealously en- 
gaged with their pot companions, with all the disgust- 
ing swagger of vulgar insolence, in blurting out those 
crudities, which, if we may believe them, are “big with 
the fate of Cesar and of Rome;” or in descanting 
upon the private affairs, and dissecting the spotless repu- 
tations of their honest and industrious neighbors; not 
doubting, in the meanwhile, but that it is glory enough 
for any woman to stay at home, and be the humble 
slave of persons of so much consequence as they con- 
ceive themselves to be. 

Neither was it ever intended that woman should be 
degraded to the no less humiliating rank of a mere toy, 
to be dressed up and dangle about at the arms of fools 
and coxcombs, and by them to be led through the “mazy 
dance,” taken to raree-shows, and, as the consumma- 
tion of their bliss, to enter the corrupting purlieus of 
the theatre, and there witness, applaud, and encore such 
exhibitions by some ill-famed, cast-off foreign danseuse, 
as, methinks, ought to be well-nigh sufficient to burn 
the cheek of modest female worth to cinder. And all 


these things, they would have us to believe, are won- 

drous dignified and becoming, in stern, virtuous, high- 

souled republicans, and infallible characteristics of 

“good society.” From such good society as this, may 

God of his infinite mercy deliver our wives, our sons, 
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and our daughters! It is such revolting and glaring 
inconsistencies as these, that have so often induced in- 
telligent, high-minded foreigners to cast the imputation 
in our teeth, that we, as a people, have a great deal of 
self-conceit, but altogether too little self-respect. “Shall 
I not visit for these things, saith the Lord; shall not 
my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?” 

We repeat that woman is intended for something 
above the rank of a drudge ora toy for any, and least 
of all for such contemptible caricatures upon human 
nature as those to whom we have just referred. She 
is, as Heaven designed her to be, and as she has abun- 
dantly shown herself capable of being, a fit companion 
for the loftiest intellect, and the noblest heart, that ever 
dignified and adorned the other sex: a fact which the 
greatest, wisest, and best of men have always been the 
most ready to acknowledge; not in the spirit of ful- 
some adulation, but from a thorough and deliberate 
convietion that it is strictly and irrefutably true. There 
are no pursuits in which the opposite sex can lawfully 
engage, how momentous soever, in which woman may 
not be a help-meet, that is to say, a fit, proper, and 
most powerful auxiliary. It is a great mistake to ima- 
gine, that her companionship and aid are desirable, ap- 
propriate, and beneficial only in hours of relaxation 
from the serious avocations of real life. Many of the 
most important affairs, whether of a domestic, social or 
public nature, would not only be marred, but would 
miserably miscarry, if the stronger sex were too igno- 
rant, proud, or opinionated to avail themselves of her 
advice and co-operation. 

Does the husband seek an asylum from the perplex- 
ing solicitudes of business, and from the heartlessness 
of sordid and avaricious men, in the enjoyment of 
home and fire-side comforts? It is the intelligent, taste- 
ful, devoted wife, who loves to anticipate his wants and 
his wishes, that makes that home, and that fire-side, a 
terrestrial paradise; from which he almost as reluctantly 
departs, to battle with this world’s selfishness, as did 
Adam from the garden of Eden, to encounter the 
thorns, and briars, and sterility of that earth which was 
cursed for his sake. ”Tis the reflection that he is labor- 
ing for the comfort and subsistence of the loved ones 
who are sheltered by that roof, that often keeps him 
from sinking under his complicated toils and privations, 
and saves him from the desperate and degrading alter- 
native, of seeking to drown his sorrows in the intoxica- 
ting bowl. 

Is the husband just commencing the world, having 
for his only patrimony but little more than industry, 
integrity, and a resolute heart? It is the virtuous, fru- 
gal, economical wife, who, as the apostle hath it, is “a 
keeper at home,” that enables him to accumulate around 
him all the necessaries, conveniences, and, in many in- 
stances, all the desirable elegancies of life; and finally 
enables him to “lift up his head in the gate,” as a man 
of substance and high respectability; exerting an ex- 
tensive and commanding influence, and exercising a 
liberal and enlightened benevolence. But woe to the 
young man who commences the world with one of your 
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victims of a sickly sentimentalism ; who glories in that 
of which she ought to be ashamed, and is ashamed of 
that of which she ought to glory; that is to say, who 
sets down industry, frugality and thrift, as virtues that 
are fit only for the dregs of woman-kind, and is ashamed 
to be caught at any thing more useful than sitting and 
nursing her pretty white hands, and, during the live- 
long day, rocking her precious, and (as she conceives) 
irresistibly interesting self. Or if she is so condescend- 
ing as to stoop to any thing at all beyond this, she takes 
care that it shall not be of a more toilsome and benefi- 
cial character than that of working a bit of lace or em- 
broidery. She flatters herself that she never appears 
half so amiable, and so deserving the caresses of her 
good, easy husband, as when she is occupied in sacri- 
ficing to her love of show, his hard-earned accumula- 
tions, as fast, or even faster than they are realized. 
And if such a reckless and unprincipled course should 
ultimately paralyze his energies, and drive him to dissi- 
pation and despair, the vocabulary of the English lan- 
guage, with its more than fifty thousand words, cannot 
furnish epithets sufficiently strong and debasing, to 
characterize the demerits of the unfeeling brute, (as her 
ladyship is pleased to call him,) that can requite the 
condescending love of so divine a creature, with a return 
so unutterably base; and with a graceful, but killingly 
scornful toss of her beautiful head, and an imperious 
stamp of her delicately turned foot, which, with the 
shaking of her “ambrosial locks,” she doubts not, must 
sound and seem quite as awfully potential, as “the 
stamp of fate and sanction of a god,” she bids him 
never again to offend her optics with his hated presence. 
And the finale probably is, that she applies to the court 
or legislature to dissolve by law those solemnly plighted 
marriage vows, which she has so long and so shame- 
fully dissolved in fact; and all this, forsooth, for her 
especial benefit and behoof, that she may go forth, be- 
decked and bedizzened with the ill-gotten spoils of her 
broken-hearted spouse, to insnare and ruin some other 
person equally worthy, and as much too credulous, in- 
dulgent and confiding as he was. 

Again, is the husband perplexed as to how he shall 
decide in some matter, deeply interesting to the welfare 
and happiness of his family or of others? His wife’s 
accurate and almost intuitive discrimination between 
truth and error, prudence and indiscretion, will fre- 
quently enable him to solve, in a moment, what has 
cost him days and nights of the most anxious consider- 
ation; and by words fitly chosen, and beautiful as “ ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver,” will present the whole 
subject in such a light, that he is astonished that he 
never saw it in that light before. Whether it is from 
a superior delicacy in the structure of the organ of in- 
tellection, or from some other cause, she often displays 
a quickness of perception, and a correctness of judg- 
ment, which give you the results of the most profound 
and incontestible logic, without all those painful and 
elaborate intermediate processes, to which the more 
ponderous and sluggish natures of the opposite sex are 
necessarily subjected. And what is more, these con- 








clusions are presented so neatly and forcibly that they 
are as perfectly satisfactory and convincing, as if the 
reasons upon which they are impliedly based, were 
spread out before you in all the forms of the most rigid 
mathematical demonstration. When a man has rumi- 
nated over some intricate question until he has become 
inextricably entangled in the mazes of his own reflec- 
tions, the more ready discernment of woman, has often 
interposed, and, as if by an enchanter’s wand, has, 
without difficulty and without delay, brought order out 
of confusion, and light out of darkness. Well may 
we say in the language of Solomon, that the value of 
such a wife “is above rubies.” 

But we must hasten. Is the husband embarked upon, 
and endeavoring to navigate the tempestuous ocean of 
politics; is he spending sleepless nights and toilsome 
days, in laboring up to the summit of that dangerous 
acclivity, “whence fame’s proud temple shines afar?” 
Her clear and far-reaching intellectual vision, will often 
enable her to point out to him, those horrible breakers, 
upon which he is precipitately rushing; but which the 
blindness of his all-absorbing ambition, would not oth- 
erwise permit him to see until escape would be utterly 
out of his power; or to direct his attention to the equi- 
poised crag in his rugged ascent, which if he should 
lay hold of, would suddenly start from its pivot, and, 
with the impetuosity of a thunderbolt, carry him with 
it to the plain below. If that scourge and terror of the 
nations, Napoleon Buonaparte, who, like some destroy- 
ing angel, stalked over the earth, and “with fear of 
change perplexed its monarchs,” had listened more to 
the silvery tones of his beloved and clear-sighted Jose- 
phine, and less to the superstitious idea, (which had its 
origin in his insatiable lust of power,) that he was irre- 
sistibly urged on by an inexorable destiny ; the murder 
of the Duke D’Enghein; the conflagration of Moscow; 
his disastrous retreat from its smouldering Kremlin, and 
twenty thousand houses; and the horrible carnage of 
the fields of Leipsic and of Waterloo, would never have 
swelled the records of human depravity and blood, and 
his posterity might now be sitting, in all the splendor 
of undisputed royalty, upon the throne of France. 

And, finally, is the husband engaged in the noble, 
but arduous and self-sacrificing vocation of proclaiming 
a crucified, risen, and all-sufficient Redeemer to his per- 
ishing fellow men? The ardent and exemplary piety, 
the patient sufferance, and indomitable moral courage 
of his wife, in encountering the privations and difficul- 
ties peculiar to her lot, may so strengthen his heart and 
sustain his hands, and so enable him to hold on his way, 
in the best of all causes, that scores of precious souls, 
as seals to his ministry, may rise up and call him bles- 
sed. And in the day of final accounts, the great and 
good Shepherd will, peradventure, attribute to her, 
equally with him, the priceless honor of having been 
the favored instruments of their eternal salvation. But 
if, on the contrary, she calls him from the walls of 
Zion, when she should not, her culpability is too dread- 
ful to be thought of without shuddering. 

Examples might be multiplied almost illimitably, 
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going to illustrate the value and efficiency of female 
influence; but I must leave my gentle and intelligent 
readers, to supply them from their own reflections. 
And now, my dear brother, if after all that I have writ- 
ten, you are not disposed to say for me on this subject, 
Ohe jam satis / I cannot help it. Allow me, in taking 
leave of this important theme, once more to commend 
you and your readers, and the truly laudable work in 
which you have been so signally blessed, to the wise 
and gracious superintendence of that God, whose favor 
is life, and whose loving kindness is better than life. 
J, S. Tomirnson. 
Augusta College, Ky., June, 1841. 
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Original. 
BLACK HAWK IN PRISON. 


BY MISS BAKER, 


No glimmering beam at noon-day found 
Its way to the prison drear, 

Where the chief of a hopeless nation bound, 
Reposed in profound despair. 


His land the pale-fac’d foe had reft 
From his scattered tribes away ; 

His warriors were vanquish’d, and he was left 
To those he abhorr’d, a prey. 


And the gay and the heartless had enter’d there, 
To scorn, in his low estate, 

The hapless chief, and none were near 
Who pitied or shared his fate. 


They taunted him of the days gone by, 
When sun-shine was on his brow; 
When his warrior-heart pulsated high— 

And with his dishonor now. 


But he turned away with a withering look, 
Of contempt and cold disdain; 

And his lip’s proud curl told them they spoke 
Of his glory or fall in vain, 


Sometimes his musings were with the past, 
Ere his dream of glory had fled; 

Then long and sadly his thoughts did rest 
On his warriors laid low with the dead. 


I sigh’d for the lonely Indian chief; 
I pitied his deep despair ; 
But alas! I could offer no relief 
To the heart that was breaking there. 


A WOUNDED SPIRIT. 


O rHeERtz is nothing like the woe 
“A wounded spirit” gives; 
No friend above or friend below, 
To whom the guilty soul will go, 
Alone, alone it grieves. 
l 
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PRIMITIVE LITERATURE. 


BY L. L. HAMLINE. 


Assumine what is sustained by ample proof, that 
the earliest writings are found in the Pentateuch, let us 
consider its character. It was written about fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, or in the twenty-fifth cen- 
tury of the world. It is now three thousand three hun- 
dred years old. Its authorship has never been disputed 
‘with the least show of reason or argument. The world, 
Jewish and Gentile, Christian and Heathen, has ascri- 
bed it to Moses, the renowned prophet and legislator. 
Some passages were added by other hands, probably in 
ithe form of notes, easily distinguished from the origi- 
nal; but in process of time, by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, they were admitted into the text. 

If no more could be aflirmed of Hebrew literature 
‘than that it is the most ancient, it would on this ac- 
count, claim from the curious particular regard. Much 
‘is said of the remote date of the earliest Grecian poems; 
| but the Pentateuch is nearly seven hundred years older 
‘than the Iliad, which is the most ancient Gentile pro- 
duction. Moses, the patriarch of all authors, was by 
so much the predecessor of Homer. But Hebrew liter- 
ature excels that of all others in intrinsic worth. It is 
by far the most valuable as well as the most ancient, 
It is the weightiest in its themes and the most benefi- 
cent in its aims. In topic and in style; in historical 
\ facts; in the development and vindication of doctrinal 
and preceptive truth; and in beauty, variety, and force 
of expression, the first book ever written stands unri- 
valed to this very day. ‘T'o justify this opinion, let us 
turn to its historic, didactic and poetic divisions, and 
briefly consider each. I will commence with its 

HISTORY. 

Though the Pentateuch was written in the twenty- 
fifth century, it chronicles the important events of all 
previous time. Earlier records were not necessary to 
preserve the history of the ante-Mosaic ages. The tra- 
dition concerning the creation came through Adam, 
Methusaleh, Lamech, Shem, Isaac, Joseph and Am- 
rain, to Moses. Later events, as the deluge and the 
confusion of tongues, were nearer to the historian by 
many hundred years. For the first two thousand years 
correct tradition was almost inevitable, because it was 
transmitted through ¢hree persons only. But at all 
events, Moses was secure from error by divine inspira- 
tion. I do not write for infidels—of course I shall not 
argue the inspiration of the Scriptures; but shall em- 
ploy it as an acknowledged truth to heighten the serious 
reader’s regard for the Bible. 

The first thing to be considered, then, in respect to 
the Pentateuchal history, is t/s veracity. We may cre- 
dit its statements without any laborious examination of 
the probability of their truth. To be sure, investiga- 
tion must have gone before, and settled in our minds 
the question of plenary inspiration. But that question 
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being settled in the affirmative, we have no more to do, 
but to peruse and credit the chronicles just as they 
stand. This is the case with no other book. I am 
aware that we are accustomed to receive the undisputed 
statements of profane history as true; but if we duly 
consider, we shall find that in this instance our convic- 
tions, however deep, rest on comparatively slight evi- 
dence. Men have, for the most part, no interest in dis- 
puting the records of history. Unless, therefore, pecu- 
liar circumstances have created and kept alive doubt, 
fabulous statements easily acquire with succeeding gen- 
erations the reputation and force of truth. Probably 
more than half the accredited statements of some pop- 
ular histories are fables; yet they are received by the 
world as true without either question or doubt. How 
different it is in regard to the Pentateuch. In it not an 
incident, however apparently trifling, may be discredited. 
Not one alledged fact, however marvelous, may be 
doubted. The greatest and smallest events there re- 
corded, happened by the agency, in the manner, and for 
the purpose therein affirmed. And the evidence of it 
is as conclusive to the Christian, as though he had been 
present at the times, and had witnessed them with his 
own senses, 

Second; the importance of the leading events re- 
corded in the Pentateuch must not be overlooked. I 
will notice three, viz., the creation of the world, the 
formation of man, and the origin of sin. We are so 
familiar with the history of these events, that we can- 
not conceive how painful it must be to have no knowl- 
edge of them. The best instructed could better afford 
to part with all other knowledge, except what concerns 
their salvation, than to be ignorant of these three things. 
I would not exchange the information which the Scrip- 
tures give me on these subjects for the science of New- 
ton, Bacon, and all their followers—no, not for the 
learning of all the ages of the world. Nothing advan- 
tageous in my modes of thought, or action, or enjoy- 
ment, could atone for the loss of this one truth, viz., 
God created me. I can scarcely endure to funcy my- 
self ignorant of it, and in agonizing wonder question- 
ing the mute elements around me, to ascertain my 
origin. One of the finest passages in “ Paradise Lost,” 
sets forth in a form true to nature, the anxiety with 
which this inquiry would be prosecuted. It is Adam’s 
account of his first hour of consciousness. 

“ Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid, 

In balmy sweat; which with his beams the sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heaven my wondering eyes I turn’d. 
And gazed awhile the ample sky; till, raised 

By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 

As thitherward endeavoring, and upright 

Stood on my feet: about me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams; by these 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walk’d, or flew; 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smiled; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 

Survey’d, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigor led: 

But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 











Knew not; to speak I tried, and forthwith spake; 
My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Whate’erI saw. Thou sun, said J, fair light, 
And thou enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay, 

Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how I came thus, how here 1— 
Not of inyself;—by some great Maker then, 

In goodness and in power pre-eminent: 

Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 

From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know.—— 
While thus I call’d, and strayed | knew not whither, 
From where I first drew air, and first beheld 
This happy light; when, answer none return’d, 
On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 
Pensive I sat me down.” 

If the innocent and blest would feel such solicitude 
to know “how came they thus,” how must anxiety 
increase when the soul detects within itself the seeds 
of sin and misery, and possesses no hint as to the origin 
or the issues of its depraved state. 

Other events recorded in the Pentateuch are of the 
deepest interest to the philosopher, the statesman, and 
the divine. Indeed, this portion of the Bible reveals 
more than the human mind, unaided by revelation, 
could have acquired by an eternity of toil. All philos- 
ophy, all society, and all religion amongst men, may 
be traced to this source; for all have their beginnings 
in these divine fountains. The facts next to those al- 
ready specified, in which philosophy, society and relig- 
ion have most concern, are, the causes of the disorders 
which prevail in nature, the destruction of the old world, 
the origin of nations, the confusion of tongues, the 
call of Abraham, the overtarow of the cities of the 
plain, the history of the patriarchs, the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt, the legation of Moses, the giving 
of the law, and the institution of the Jewish ritual and 
civil polity. 

Third; the style of composition in which this history 
is conveyed to us, is worthy of special notice. Its 
striking feature is, simplicity. This prevails most re- 
markably in those portions of it which would tempt 
the common writer to adopt a lofty style. Of this we 
have an example in Genesis. The first five verses of 
the first chapter are so unlike all human modes of 
thought and expression as to need no external proof of 
their superhuman origin. 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. 

«And the earth was without form and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters. 

« And God said, let there be light, and there was light. 

« And God saw the light, that it was good; and God 
divided the light from the darkness. 

« And God called the light day, and the darkness he 
called night. And the evening and the morning were 
the first day.” 

Examine this description. Place it before you, and 
dwell upon it, as the connoisseur does upon a picture 
till its shades become substance and reveal the very 
workings of life. Glance from feature to feature of 
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this amazing scene. Let the huge chaotic mass, the 
eternal and unrelieved darkness which conceals it, the 
Spirit brooding over it and moving on the face of the 
abyss, the voice of Jehovah saying, “ Let there be light,” 
and the instant revelation which follows, appear dis- 
tinctly to your mind, and make a proper impression 
there, and then consider that the simplicity of the lan- 
guage is “in an inverse ratio” to the grandeur of the 
scene. Having the language before us, we easily per- 
ceive that no other mode of description would have 
suited the theme and the conception. We see that the 
magnificence of the objects presented to the roused im- 
agination of the reader, is not obscured by the medium 
through which they are discerned. But suppose any 
mortal had been possessed of these facts, and had been 
compelled to make the original statement of them to 
mankind, would he have chosen such language as the 
above? Could human genius have invented it? No 
more, in such a connection, than it could have planned 
the universe, and spoken into existence its innumerable 
worlds. A celebrated writer calls it “the utmost effort 
of genius.” He might justly have pronounced it the 
suggestion—the dictate of infinite Wisdom. 

We should consider that simplicity is the highest 
charm of language; and that its finest examples, so far 
as human compositions are concerned, are to be found 
in the writings of the most cultivated nations, and in 
the productions of their most mature authors. An ele- 
gant and chaste simplicity is one of the most important 
qualities of a good style, and is usually the most diffi- 
cult and the last to be acquired. How interesting then 
it is to find, that the earliest production of the pen dis- 
plays this charm, so rare and so difficult of attainment, 
in a degree which has never since been equaled. Ho- 
mer cultivated it; but in this, as well as in sublimity, 
he falls almost infinitely below the inspired penmen. 
Nothing in all his writings can, in either respect, bear 
any comparison with those introductory passages of the 
Bible which I have here presented to the reader. So 
it is with all ancient and modern authors. Nations of 
them have risen in slow succession, and with the 
greatest efforts of genius, have cultivated language and 
sought the most forcible and elegant forms of expres- 
sion; but the toil of more than thirty centuries has en- 
abled no man to equal the chaste, and clear, and forcible 
language of God’s own book. I might mention other 
rhetorical features of the Pentateuch, or dwell at length 
on those which have been incidentally hinted at; but I 
perceive that my prescribed limits forbid, and I shall 
pass them by. I will only add, that the finest speci- 
men of pathetic narrative that can be found in any Jan- 
guage, is the history of Joseph. Except fora corrupt 
public taste, had this touching narrative come from the 
pen of a Scott ora Bulwer in the form of fiction, it 
would have done more than all their writings to crown 
its author with the laurels of immortality. At all 
events, it contains inimitable beauties. It may be ques- 
tioned if the incidents and style of al! the epics in the 
world equal it. 

Lastly ; this history excels all others in moral purity 
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and power. In this respect its apt descriptions and 
biographical sketches, possess a singular influence. It 
is almost impossible to study it seriously, and not feel 
the heart drawn by a secret energy to thirst after its 
glorious Author. It inspires in the soul a strong desire 
to attain toa state of inward purity, and regain the 
moral image of God. For this there may be several 
reasons. 

1. The facts of the history are of themselves calcu- 
lated to produce such a state of mind. By tracing our 
existence to God as its author, we light upon the true 
ground of our obligation to love and serve him. While 
we learn from the Pentateuch that his hand fashioned 
us, and endowed us with all our capabilities and capaci- 
ties, we are impressed with the conviction, that to him, 
the Author of our being and bliss, we should make the 
constant and cheerful return of our strength and our 
affections. And furthermore, a discovery of the origin 
of sin, as the fruit of diabolical temptation, renders us 
dissatisfied with ourselves on account of it, and thus 
increases the fervor of our desires to be free from its 
guilt and pollution; from its shame and its calamity. 

Another important fact, not so clearly revealed in 
the Pentateuch as in the Gospel, yet easily gathered 
from its pages, is, the purpose of God still to deal with 
man as a probationer, by placing moral purity and the 
divine approbation within his reach, and teaching him 
that both are of possible attainment. This saves him 
from despair, It brings to bear upon him all the power 
of hope, and allows the motives to exertion the utmost 
influence over his affections and his purposes. And to 
crown all, in the conduct and fortunes of the wicked 
and the good, such as Cain and the antediluvians and 
the Sodomites on the one hand, and Enoch and Noah 
and Abraham on the other, there are presented striking 
examples of the utility of religion, and of the dreadful 
consequences of transgression. These facts, which are 
all more or less explicitly revealed in the Pentateuch, 
are well calculated to render the soul athirst for God, 
and give these inspired writings great moral power over 
man’s conscience and course of life. 

2. The writings of Moses, in all their divisions, are 
intentionally supplied with lessons for the soul; and 
the historical facts above mentioned, are purposely 
wrought into shapes and connections calculated to 
remind our race of its original state of purity, and ad- 
monish it of its abiding obligations, and of its reserved 
or restored privileges. In a word, the history blends 
warning and encouragement with its affecting inci- 
dents, so as to render the latter still more impressive. 

3. More than all else, the Holy Spirit imparts an 
unction to these Scriptures, so that with a force which 
belongs not to their letter, they reach and rouse the 
conscience, and carry home to it the conviction that sin 
is a great evil, and will inflict a heavy curse; and that 
holiness is an unspeakable good, and will bring an in- 
effable reward. 

I intended, as proposed, to notice the didactic and 
poetic divisions of the Pentateuch; but at a future 











'time I will introduce this subject in another form. 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

Tue high rank of Mary would introduce her to our 
notice, independent of other qualifications. Yet when 
we consider her beauty, her accomplishments, and her 
many misfortunes, she so strongly excites our sympa- 
thies, that not the lapse of years, nor yet her many de- 
viations from the path of rectitude, can forfeit her claim 
to ourregard. From the time of the accession of Mary 
to the throne of Scotland, till the closing hours of her 
life, trials in succession awaited her; and though ambi- 
tion may look with a wishful eye upon the dazzling 
glories of royalty, Mary’s history proclaims, 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Hitherto the syren voice of pleasure had charmed 
her active mind, and induced her to cultivate her pow- 
ers rather to please in the circles of the fashionable and 
the gay, than to govern the rude Highlanders of her 
dominions, 

The joy with which her subjects greeted her arrival 
could not compensate for the regret she experienced in 
leaving that land in which she had spent so many years 
of felicity. Accustomed to adulation, the attention 
bestowed she considered her due, and infinitely did she 
prefer the easy civility of the French, to the stiff hom- 
age of her loyal subjects. ‘The wretched hackneys of 
Scotland ill compared with the palfreys that had waited 
her commands in France. Even the face of nature 
appeared no longer the same. The magnificent and 
romantic scenery by which she was now surrounded, 
had, to her view, a wildness and dreariness which she 
would fain have exchanged for the vine-clad scenery of 
the country she had left. 

At this period, too, she mourned her blighted hopes 
of connubial felicity. The loss of her husband, Fran- 
cis IL., of France, had not as yet been fully realized in 
the bustle and hurry of her departure. Now she felt 
that the cup of her sorrows was indeed full. Happy 
had it been for her if early misfortunes had checked 
the too great vivacity of her spirits, and thereby bet- 
ter qualified her for the discharge of her weighty du- 
ties. Unfortunately, the mind of Mary was not of 
that high order which could enable her to bear up 
under the storms of life, and her trials, instead of 
teaching her wisdom, led her to the practice of follies 
and of crimes. But I need not relate the scenes which 
transpired during the few years she filled the Scottish 
throne. Suffice it to say, that in the court of France 
she had not learned the art of governing with wisdom 
aad moderation. But the many years of captivity 
she subsequently passed in England, and the sufler- 
ings she there experienced, soften our feelings, and 
when we would censure, we find only room for pity. 
Confined in damp apartments, secluded from the soci- 
ety of those she most loved, her calamities insulted by 
her enemy in power, accused of crimes of which she 
was totally ignorant, she hailed with joy the news 
which summoned her to prepare for the scaffold. Of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, it might be said, as of one of 


her descendants, that “the closing scene of life was the |! 
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most dignified and glorious.” ‘The sentiment she ex- 
pressed to Melville, who was appointed to carry the 
melancholy tidings of her death to Scotland, is worthy 
of being transcribed. “Bear witness that I die con- 
stant in my religion, firm in my fidelity to Scotland, 
and unchanged in my affection towards France. Com- 
mend me tomy son. ‘Tell him I have done nothing 
injurious to his kingdom, his honor, or his rights; and 
God forgive all those who have thirsted for my blood.” 
Follow her to the scaffold. Hear her dying prayer: 
“As thy arms, O Jesus, were extended upon the cross, 
so with the outstretched arms of thy mercy receive me, 
and forgive my sins.” Here was spoken the language 
of pious resignation—here was a proud heart subdued 
by suffering, and brought to feel its need of pardon— 
here was one educated amidst the splendors of a court, 
taught to feel the transitory nature of worldly glory. 
And is her history of no importance to us? From 
it let us learn the same lesson which she was taught by 
sad experience. Let us learn that half our calamities 
have their origin in our own unrestrained passions; and 
that if we would enjoy felicity we must be virtuous; 
and though we may not be placed in so exalted a sta- 
tion as was Mary, we may be more worthy of remem- 
brance and far more happy. Louisa E, A. 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 


BY J. Ee EDWARDS. 


Mvcu has been said and written upon the deau/y of 
the fair. ‘The elegant form, the rosy cheek, the arched 
brow, the flashing eye, and the glossy ringlets of the 
maiden have been described by the poet, and delineated 
by the pencil of the artist. ‘They have formed topics 
of conversation in the polite circle, and furnished a 
theme for the rostrum. And from the fact that these 
attributes of the female have been so frequently spoken 
of by persons of every rank in society, an opinion 
jhas obtained to a very great extent, that they consti- 
tute the real beauty of the fair. A handsome person, 
decked in a drapery of the most beautiful and delicate 
texture, setting off the figure to the best advantage, 
and vieing with the master-piece of the world’s great 
artist, is thought by many to be the perfection of female 
beauty. ‘There are thousands, too, with hoary hairs 
and time-honored brows, who yield to the opinion. 
But do these traits constitute the drue beauty of the 
female? 

It must be admitted that there is something in the 
symmetrical form, the polished brow, the dimpled cheek, 
and the shining tresses of the young girl, that please 
the eye, and enchant the heart. But how soon do they 
| perish ! ‘They fade like hues from the flower, when 
‘nipped by autumnal blasts. Can we admit that the 
jfemale possesses no higher charm—no more durable 








|beauty than this? 


The tru: beauty of the female is mind. The God 
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of nature has endued woman with an immortal mind, 
susceptible of the highest culture—whose fires are des- 
tined to burn with undimmed lustre through intermina- 
ble ages. 'To the mind—not to the exterior graces of 
the person—we are to look for the real charm of female 
character. The female who has an amiable disposition 
and a well cultivated intellect, possesses a divine charm. 

When a man connects his fate in the most tender 
of earth's alliances, with the chosen of his heart, a few 
fleeting months will pass happily. Beauty of person 
will make up for other deficiencies; but when blasted, 
or become familiar, her society will lose much of its 
interest; and if he be intellectual, he will secretly re- 
proach himself for his folly, in not looking at the beau- 
ty of mind, instead of the beauty of person—he will | 
reproach himself for the hasty and indiscreet step by | 
which he has indissolubly connected his destiny with | 
one who has nothing to recommend her but outward | 
charms. | 

Beauty of person, like magnificent scenery, loses its | 
interest. The pleasure with which we gaze at first, 





| 


sight is soon followed by indifference; and if there be| 
no beauty of mind, on which the contemplation can| 
rest, it is well if it is not followed by a feeling of dis-| 
gust. But where a lady has improved her intellect and | 
her heart, though she may have no peculiar grace of | 
person, she will never fail to be an object of interest to! 
him who has chosen her for his partner in life. Of 
course I mean if the man be worthy of her, and capa-| 
ble of appreciating her worth. In sickness or in 
health, in adversity or in prosperity, in the crowd or in| 
the privacy of domestic life, as a wife or a mother, she 


will always carry with her an attractive charm. 


If this be so, with what untiring assiduity should | 


the female cultivate her mind! With what eagerness 
should she press along the path of science, and treas- 
ure up its imperishable stores! With what industry | 
should she strive to improve her moral nature! How 
perseveringly should she cultivate the virtues that shall 
secure to their possessor a fadeless beauty ! 


a Meee | 


“Lapy Mary Wortly Montague observed, that in’ 
the whole course of her long and extensive travels, 
she had found but two sorts of people, men and wo- | 
men. This simple remark was founded on no small 
knowledge of human nature; but, we might add, that! 
even this distinction, narrow as it is, is now gradually | 
disappearing; for some of our beaux are imitating the | 
women in every thing that is little, and some of our wo- 
men are imitating the men in every thing that is great. | 

“Pleasure is to women what the sun is to the flower: | 
if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it 
improves; if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and 
destroys. But the duties of domestic life, exercised as 
they must be in retirement, and calling forth all the 
sensibilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary to 
the full development of her charms, as the shade and 
the shower are to the rose, confirming its beauty, and) 
increasing its fragrance.” 
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Original. 
DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 


BY C. HALL. 


Lor was the son of Haran, and nephew of the vener- 
able patriarch Abraham. He emigrated with his father 
and uncle, from Ur, a city of Chaldea, and settled with 
them in Canaan. The strongest affection subsisted 
between Lot and Abraham, and they dwelt together in 
unity until they were so increased in flocks and herds 
that the land was not able to bear them; and their 
herdsmen were so numerous that they quarreled with 
each other. And who at this juncture will not admire 
the lovely spirit of Abraham: “And Abraham said 
unto Lot, let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
thee and me—between thy herdmen and my herdmen— 
for we are brethren. Is not the whole land before thee ? 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me. If thou wilt 
take the left hand, then will I go to the right: or if thou 
depart to the right hand, then will I go to the left.” 
Lot chose the plain of Jordan, near Sodom and Go- 
morrah, into which he afterwards entered, and where 
he resided for twenty-three years; and it was “well 
watered everywhere, even as the garden of the Lord.” 
The city of Sodom in which Lot resided was celebrated 
for its wickedness, Corrupted by the luxuries they pos- 
sessed, they abandoned themselves to voluptuousness. 
So multiplied and heinous were their offenses, that 
God, the Judge of all the earth, who cannot do wrong, 
saw fit to awaken his long sleeping thunder, and liter- 
erally consume them in the very flames of destruction. 

"T'was an eve of beauty—the sun was nearing the 


| western horizon, casting aslant his mellowed beams 


upon the plain of Siddim. A few sheeny clouds ac- 
companied him down the archway, seeming as if eager 
to enrobe him in the vestments of night, and fold their 
fleecy wing around him in his repose. According to the 
manners of the ancients in those eastern climes, Lot sat 
at the gates of the city to invite to his tabernacle any 


|| stranger who might enter, so diffusive was the benevo- 


lence of the patriarch’s heart. And as he sat there 


|two angels in the form of men approach, and Lot 


rising up to meet them, addresses them in the language 
of courtesy, “Behold, now, my lords, turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house, and tarry all night, and 
wash your feet, and ye shall rise up early and go on 
your ways. And they said, Nay, but we will abide 
in the street all night. And he pressed upon them 
greatly; and they turned in unto him, and entered into 
his house; and he made them a feast, and did bake un- 
leavened bread, and they did eat.” This was the polite- 
ness of nature in its simplicity, and the true method 


| of conferring a favor. 


We draw a vail over the scenes of the evening which 
follow, and ask your attention to rest upon Lot when 


| the angels announce their commission, and command 


him to bring all that he holds dear from a place devo- 


| ted to the vengeance of the Almighty. He calls upon 


his sons-in-law to leave the threatened city; but he 
seems “as one that mocketh unto them.” The angels 
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hastened his escape, and that of his wife and his daugh- | 
ters. “The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot 
entered into Zoar,” a neighboring city exempted on his 
account from the wide-spread desolation; ‘and “then 
the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven.” 

Go with me, my dear reader, in your thoughts to 
that vale where the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
swelling up from the plains of Siddim, stand in still 
and silent grandeur. The hum of its busy multitudes 
is hushed into repose— 


The city slumbers—o’er its mighty walls 
Night’s dusky mantle soft and silent falls. 


All is still and tranquil as the repose of the dead, 
save now and then the loud laugh of some reveler, who 
is sitting stupified over his cups—and anon the ear 
catches the sound of a solitary footstep—the trampling 
of some libertine returning from his midnight carousals. 
The night is far spent—-the third watch has fled into 
eternity—the morning watch begins to draw toward 
a close—sleep has at length settled upon the restless 
frame of the fevered votary of pleasure; but her mind 
is mingling in the giddy dance. The whole city is 
wrapped in peace, “and worldly fancy feeds on golden 





dreams.” Time passes on—the first red rays of light 
begin to streak the eastern horizon—Lot hath fled from 
the city—the morn is ushering in, in tranquility—the 
air is calm and delightful—when hark! what sound 
was that which broke the morning stillness? it is the 
noise of the coursers of Jehovah’s wrath. See you 
the lightning’s red glare as it leaps and flashes over the 
city? Men start from their couch to dream no more. 
The arm of the Almighty in indignation hath gotten hold 
upon them. The heavens rain fire and brimstone upon 
the devoted cities. Where now are the revelers—the 
mocking sons-in-law? The fiery billows engulf in one 
universal destruction all the cities of the plain—and 
the turbid waves of the Dead Sea are the only relics 
of their fate! 


= 98 OB tire 


“Tene are three modes of bearing the ills of life; 
by indifference, which is the most common; by philos- 
ophy, which is the most ostentatious; and by religion, 
which is the most effectual. It has been acutely said, 
that ‘ philosophy readily triumphs over past or future 
evils, but that present evils triumph over philosophy.’ 
Philosophy is a true goddess, whose head indeed is in 
heaven, but whose ‘feet are upon earth; she attempts 
more than she accomplishes, and promises more than 
she performs; she can teach us to hear of the calami- 
ties of others with magnanimity ; but it is religion only 
that can teach us to bear our own with resignation. 

“The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes 
of an organ, are usually concealed. But the gilded and 
the hollow pretext is pompously placed in the front for 
show. 

“Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools with her 
ghost.” 








Original. 
DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 


BY REY. THOMAS 0. SUMMERS. 


“ God is love,’’ John iv, 8, 16. 


In no other part of the sacred Scripture is the Di- 
vine Being thus designated. ‘The Bible in many pla- 
ces tells us that the Lord is loving unto every man, and 
that he is good and doeth good; but in no place save 
the epistle of St. John is it said that Gop rs Love. In 
other places concrete terms are employed, but here the 
terms are abstract. It is true, abstract terms are used 
by the Lord Jesus Christ—thus he says, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life;” and St. Paul says, 
“Christ is made of Ged unto us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” But 
these terms have referred to his mediatorial character— 
they are emphatic words, designative of the offices 
which he sustains. St. John also says in this same 
epistle, “God is ight,” but here the language is evi- 
dently figurative; and as he adds, “in him is no dark- 
ness at all,” he plainly writes in opposition to the ori- 
ental philosophy, which the Gnostics were endeavoring 
to incorporate with the doctrines of Christianity. ‘They 
held that the Creator of the world, whom the Chris- 
tians worshiped as the Supreme God, “was either a 
spirit of darkness, or if he was a spirit of light, that he 


was not free from darkness.” 


Light they considered 
the source of good, and darkness the source of evil. 
The epistle, therefore, alluding to the technicalities, 
and opposing their errors, says, “God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all.” The language, you per- 
ceive, is not merely descriptive of the intelligential 
character of the Divine Being, but, as Michelis says, 
“St. John uses the term ‘light’ as equivalent to holi- 
ness.” It is figuratively descriptive of his absolute 
moral perfection, and conveys the same idea as the 
plain and beautiful language before us—Gop 1s Love. 

Now these abstract terms are used by St. John to 
convey to our minds the most elevated ideas of the 
moral excellence of the great Supreme. By them we 
are taught that love is not a mere attribute of Jehovah, 
but the very essence of his moral nature. It is the 
fountain of all his relative perfections. It is, if I may 
so speak, the swhstance in which all his moral attributes 
inhere; and all these attributes are but the modifications 
of this love. His goodness or kindness is a tender and 
endearing modification thereof. Whether this attribute 
be exhibited in the unceasing efforts which God puts 
forth to advance our spiritual interests, or in the multi- 
farious blessings of a temporal character which be be- 
stows upon us—whether it be employed to bring sin- 
ners to repentance, to administer peace to the troubled 
conscience, or to deliver the godly out of temptation— 
howsoever, or for whatsoever purpose it may be exerted, 
it is but a modus exhibendi—an illustration of that love 
which is the essence of God’s moral nature. 

His justice is a bright and awful modification there- 
of. Not only are the various expressions or develop- 
1 
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ments of this attribute not incongruous with the benev- 
olence of the Divine nature, but they are positively 
indebted to this benevolence for their existence. Do 
not misunderstand me. I would not confound the Di- 
vine attributes any more than I would “set them at jar.” 
Although jistice be an attribute distinct from kindness, 
yet they both mutually and equally inhere in the essen- 
tial nature of God, which is love. The Divine benev- 
olence or love, is as really though not as ostensibly 
displayed in the chastisements which are administered 
to the people of God, and the fiery vengeance which 
is poured upon his enemies, as it is in the undisguised 
and positive blessings which are lavished upon saints 
on earth or seraphs in heaven. Yes, paradoxical as 
it may appear to some, those very expressions of the 
justice of God which are apparently so severe in their 
aspect, are the natural and necessary results of that 
love which constitutes the moral nature of God. 

What work so proper to interest infinite benevolence 
as the promotion of the general interests of the uni- 
verse—the securing the greatest possible good to all 
the free, moral agents who are the subjects of the Di- 
vine government? Surely this is its proper work. 
Now it is not difficult to prove that this cannot be ac- 
complished without the exercise of that moral attribute 
of the Divine character—the justice of God—an attri- 
bute which, in its exercise, awards eternal life to them 
who persevere in well doing, and “indignation. and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish to every soul of man 
that doeth evil.” As the righteous Governor of the 
universe, it is the province of God to legislate for his 
subjects. ‘The laws which he enacts must be guarded 
by sanctions to insure obedience. For a breach of 
those laws will not only necessarily, or by virtue of 
the act itself, subject the offender to misery, not only 
will it invade the rights of Deity, but also be a bane to 
society at large. If free agents were permitted to do 
as seemed good in their own eyes, without any fear of 
retribution in case of transgression, we can very readily 
conceive how the contagion of bad example would 
spread through the various ranks of society, destroying 
with the virtue the happiness thereof, as well as nulli- 
fying the government of God. Now to preserve the 
universe from such disasters as these, the benevolence 
of God's nature, exerting itself by the attribute of jus- 
tice, prompted him so to frame the sanctions of his 
law that the greatest possible good, eternal life, shall 
be the reward of obedience, and the greatest possible 
evil, eternal death, shall be the wages of sin. If these 
sanctions do not constitute considerations sufficiently 
powerful to secure the obedience and consequent hap- 
piness of free moral agents, it is difficult to conceive 
how that can be effected. And although there are 
many of God’s moral subjects who willfully “cross 
his love and die,” yet there are others—I doubt 
not a great majority, angels and men—who, by the 
force of these motives, are preserved in a state of holi- 
ness and happiness; and the application of the penalty 
of the law in the case of those who transgress, will be 


an effectual means of causing the rectitude and felicity 
1 











of the righteous to run parallel with their existence. 
For the miseries of those wretches who shall be “set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eter- 
nal fire,” will constitute a motive scarcely less powerful 
to insure the obedience of the inhabitants of heaven 
than the ineffable pleasures which they shall be permit- 
ted to enjoy. Whereas, if there were no hell for the 
wicked, and they were permitted to enter heaven pro- 
miscuously with the righteous, the latter would be cor- 
rupted by the association, as there would be a lack of 
motive to secure their indefectibility. We do not say 
that, under all circumstances, this kind of motive would 
be necessary to secure the indefectibility of the inhabi- 
tants of heaven; for were there no incorrigible trans- 
gressors in the universe, a patient continuance in well- 
doing, on the part of the righteous, during a term of 
probation, would superinduce such an inclination of 
the mind to piety and virtue as, in connection with the 
exquisite rewards thereof, would insure the impeccabil- 
ity of the righteous, whether men or angels, to all eter- 
nity. Butsince there ere willful and incorrigible trans- 
gressors in the universe, for the reasons already assign- 
ed, they must be driven away into everlasting punish- 
ment, or else the righteous themselves would not be 
certain of life eternal. If what we have said on this 
subject be correct, it follows that the pit of perdition is 
the prison-house of the universe—a place designed by 
God for the confinement of “all that offend, and them 
which do iniquity ;” so that they may not corrupt and 
injure the good. It is also “a furnace of fire,’ in 
which the wicked endure positive and exquisite pun- 
ishment, so that “the smoke of their torment ascend- 
eth up for ever and ever,” as an “example” to the uni- 
verse of intelligent and holy beings to deter them from 
sin. 

Now, because these condemned wretches are not, 
when doomed to this state of punishment, the subjects 
of the Divine benevolence, as exerted by the attribute 
of goodness, therefore some conclude that the Divine 
benevolence is incompatible with their punishment. 
But this is a gross mistake; and it is the result of a 
partial or prejudiced view of the subject. We grant 
that so far as the damned themselves are concerned, 
there is no expression of the goodness or loving kind- 
ness of God; but they are not the proper subjects 
thereof—they have forfeited all claim or title thereto. 
But there are other beings in the universe who are its 
proper subjects—who have not forfeited their claim, 
whether primitive or restored—a claim which God 
most graciously admits. Now if, as we have already 
proved, the rewards of Divine benevolence cannot be 
secured to the righteous without the exemplary punish- 
ment of the wicked, that punishment is not only not 
incompatible with, but is absolutely the necessary result 
of benevolence. 

I hold this argument to be incontrovertible, and con- 
sequently subversive of the opinion, that because “God 
is love,” therefore he cannot inflict eternal punishment 
on incorrigible transgressors. This representation of 
the Supreme Being is perfectly enchanting and inspi- 
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ring tothe Christian; but it exhibits nothing but terror 
and despair to the incorrigible transgressor. It bars the 
door of hope against the man that knows not God, and 
obeys not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
effectually as the awful threatening which declares that 
he “shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power, when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe.” 
Galveston, Texas, May 6, 1841, 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


A leaf from the annals of early Christianity. Translated from 
the German by T. G. M. 


Tue Emperor Valerian was, in the commencement 
of his reign, very favorable to the Christians; but from 
the year of our Lord 254, he changed his manner, and 
began to persecute them. The persecution was, how- 
ever, not at first a bloody one, but only aimed at depri- 
ving the congregations of their pastors, and more espe- 
cially of their bishops. ‘The pagan rulers rejoiced in 
the expectation of being easily able to subdue the 
Christians, when they had removed the bishops out of 
the way, and in this way accomplishing their design 
without bloodshed. 

The proconsul Paternus commanded the bishop 
Cyprian to appear at his tribunal, and said to him, 
“The emperors Valerian and Pallienus have issued a 
decree to me, wherein it is commanded, that such of 
you as have not heretofore observed the ceremonies of 
the Roman religion, should now embrace them. I ask, 
therefore, are you a Christian? What answer do you 
make ?” 

Cyprian. “I am a Christian and a bishop. I know 
no God but the one who created the heavens, the earth, 
and all that in them is, This God we Christians 
serve, and to him we pray day and night for ourselves, 
for all men, and even for the prosperity of the emperor 
himself,” 

Proconsul. “ Will you adhere to these sentiments ?” 

Cyprian. “ A good resolution,founded on the knowl- 
edge of God, cannot be changed.” 

The proconsul then informed him, that, by the impe- 
rial edict, he must go into exile; and after explaining 
to him that the decree included not only the bishops 
but the elders, demanded of him the names of the 
elders who resided in the city. 

Cyprian. “Your laws justly denounce the trade of 
informers, and I shall, therefore, give information con- 
cerning no one; but you can find them in the parishes 
which they superintend.” 

Proconsul. “TI tell you, then, that I shall commence 
to-day a thorough search throughout the province.” 

Cyprian. “Our rules forbid self-accusation, and your 
ordinances also discourage it; but if you search you 
will probably find them.” 











The proconsul then informed him that hereafter the 
assembling of the Christians in any place, and the fre- 
quenting of their burial-grounds, where the ardor of 
their faith was wont to be increased, was forbidden 
under pain of death, and dismissed him from his pres- 
ence, 

It was, as yet, only intended to separate the bishops 
from their people; but this band, supported by the 
influence of the Spirit, could not be scattered by any 
earthly power; and soon we find that not only the 
bishops and clergy, but even women and children, after 
being beaten with stripes, were condemned to impris- 
onment and to labor in the mines—detected, probably, 
at their meetings or at their burial-grounds, 

The bishop Cyprian, meanwhile, at his place of 
exile, (Curubis,) was constant in his attentions to the 
spiritual and temporal wants of his people, and display- 
ing his sympathy for their sufferings by words and 
actions of love. He sent to them for their temporal 
relief and support, large sums of money from the treas- 
ury of the Church, and from his private income; and 
wrote to them: 

“In the mines, your bodies will not be refreshed by 
beds and cushions; but you will be sustained by the 
consolation and joy of faith in Christ. Your limbs, 
wearied by labor, lie upon the ground; but it is no 
afiliction to be there with Christ. When the outer 
man is contaminated with the filth of the world, the 
inner man will be all the more purified by the Holy 
Ghost. You have there iittle bread; but you live not 
upon bread alone; but also upon the word of God. 
You are not sheltered from the cold; but he that is 
clothed with Christ has clothing and ornament in abun- 
dance. In that place, too, your faith can suffer no dim- 
inution, even if you are deprived of all opportunity of 
partaking the supper of our Lord. Even if you can- 
not there celebrate this most precious supper, you may 
still make to Christ a most acceptable sacrifice; for the 
Scriptures declare that a bruised and contrite heart is a 
most grateful offering unto God. Bring, then, even 
yourselves as a pure and holy offering.” 

“Your example,” thus he wrote to the pastors, “is 
followed by many people who have professed the faith 
and been crowned with you—those who are bound to 
you by the strongest love, and whom (though some of 
them were youth and little girls) neither prisons nor 
mines could separate from their pastors. What a 
power of a victorious conscience! what a triumph in 
your hearts to walk in the mines with imprisoned 
bodies, and yet with hearts that feel their authority, to 
know that Christ is with you, and is rejoicing in the 
sufferings of his servants, who enter, according to his 
way and example, into the kingdom of eternity.” 
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“Or all the passions, jealousy is that which exacts 
the hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages. Its 
service is—to watch the success of our enemy; its 
wages—to be sure of it.” 
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Original. 
A RELIC. 

Dear Broruer Hamiine,—About a year ago, 
being in Alexandria, D. C., I called to see my excel- 
lent friend, father Robbins, well known, especially to 
the preachers of the Baltimore conference, for his attach- 
ment to Methodism. I believe the venerable old gentle- 
man loves every thing that legitimately bears its honored 
name. Asarelic of former days, he has preserved with 
religious care an original letter of Rev. John Wesley’s, 
which I believe has not been published to the present 
time. It isin Mr. W.’s own hand; and being on one 
page, father R. has put it in a frame, and hung it up 
as a mantle ornament. And who does not say that it 
deserves this distinction? I was permitted to take a 
copy, which I did, stating at the time that I should 
expect to see it published by the proprietor, or in failure 
thereof, should send it for publication myself. In ful- 
filling my promise, (as I have not seen it published,) I 
send you an exact copy. ‘The lady to whom it was 
written is not known. Its genuineness, however, can- 
not be disputed—the autography is evidently Mr. Wes- 
ley’s, according to fac similes preserved by Dr, Clarke 
and others. 

Respectfully yours, 

Galveston, Texas, May 5, 1841. 


London, Feb, 22, 1777. 


My Dear Sister,—It is devoutly to be wished for 
that we may rejoice evermore; and it is certain the 
inward kingdom of God implies not only righteous- 
ness and peace, but joy in the Holy Ghost. You have 
therefore reason to ask for and expect the whole Gos- 
pel blessing. Yet it cannot be denied, that many times 
joy is withheld even from them that walk uprightly. 
The great point of all is, an heart and a life entirely 
devoted to God. Keep only this, and let all the rest 
go. Give him your heart and it suffices. It seems 
the providence of God has called John Stratton to that 
labor of love. If he were to depart from the work, I 
doubt whether he could be clear from the blood of 
those men. Let him go on in simplicity, and sooner 
or later he will see the fruit. 

I am, my dear sister, your affectionate brother, 
J. Wester. 


T. O. Summers. 
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Original. 
OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


FROM OBSERVATION, 


Tuts is the name given to a great natural curiosity 
in the northern part of New Hampshire. Leaving 
Franconia, you find yourself in the midst of the most 
beautiful and romantic scenery imaginable. Mount 
Lafayette and adjacent mountains present a grand and 
imposing appearance, which have oft been a subject for 
the pencil. As you pass on for a few miles over a tol- 


erably good carriage road, your attention is arrested by 
1 








the word “ Profile,” painted on a board nailed on a tree. 


You cast your eye in the direction pointed out, and on gq 
a high peak of bare rock is presented a complete pro- 4 
file of the human face. The old man has somewhat x 


the appearance of a Revolutionary worthy, his three- 
cornered hat a little disproportioned by the assaults of 
the enemy. So exact is the resemblance to the human 
face, that one is inclined to think it the work of art; 
but as you proceed along the road winding round ; 
the hill, instead of a front view of the old man’s coun- : q 
tenance your eye rests only on cragged rocks, and you : 
find the profile is formed of many projecting crags, so 
arranged as to present the appearance of one solid 
rock. Kittredge, the temperance agent, pronounced 
the old gentleman a cold water man, from the emblem 
at his feet. ‘This was a pond of pure water, the source 
of one of the head branches of the Merrimac river. 
Lovisa E, A. 
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Original. 

Mr. Hamirnz,—On the night of the 24th April, 
my parent was seized with an apoplectic fit, (the third 
attack,) and for nearly three weeks her life was in 
By the blessing of God upon our 
efforts, she is restored to her family and friends. Her 
recovery, under circumstances so unfavorable, that 


imminent danger. 


scarce one ray of hope gladdened the hearts of the é 
loving and the loved that watched around her couch of * 
suffering, demands a tribute of gratitude to Him who a 


has heard our prayers. Will you allow the following 
memento of grateful feeling a place in your “Reposi- 
tory,” where, perchance, some one, whose heart is 
glowing with gratitude for similar mercies, may gather 
it with kindly sympathy ? 
O, thou, who fill’st the rainbow-circled throne, 
Lowly we'd bend on adoration’s knee; 
With grateful feeling we would humbly own 
A mother’s precious life restor’d by thee! 
We'd own the wisdom of thy every deed— 
Admit thy right to use the chast’ning rod— 
Humbly acknowledge that we ever need 
The kind correctives of our guardian God. 
And we'd proclaim, in tones joyous and clear, 
(Thou who dost guard the portals of the grave!) 
“Thine ear’s not deafen’d, that it cannot hear ”— Bs 
“Thine arm’s not shorten’d, that it cannot save!” 
No! for “thine ear” was open to the prayer 
Borne on the noon-tide, morn, and evening breeze, 
That plead with thee a mother’s life to spare— 
To raise a wife—a friend from fell disease! 
No! for “thine own right arm” was bar’d in power, 
To drive dread Azrael to his dark domain; 
Thy blessed hand uprear’d life’s drooping flower, 
And rais’d the lov’d one from the couch of pain. 
And now, great Father, from thy viewless throne, 
Where angels vail their sight with radiant plume, 
Our humble song of joyous praises own, 
And all our hearts with gratitude illume! 
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We own, had justice urg’d his rigid claim, 

And mercy plead not near the throne of heaven, 
Back’d by that still prevailing, sinless name, 

Through which all blessings to mankind are giv’n, 
We now had mourn’d this precious friend’s release 

From all that held her ransom’d spirit here ; 
But swift-wing’d mercy, in the notes of peace, 

Did strive with justice for a life so dear. 
The tones of that sweet pleader in the court 

Of heav’n prevail’d; stern justice sheath’d his sword ; 
Triumphant mercy bore the blest report; 

And God himself pronoune’d th’ omnific word! 
And, Savior, now a mightier boon—a joy 

Surpassing even this, from thee we crave— . 
A life that death itself cannot destroy— 

That undecaying, blooms beyond the grave. 
Loose from our souls the last dread grasp of sin, 

And rouse their energies to “second birth ;” 
O let them now their heavenly course begin, 

And soar untiring from the scenes of earth! 
Mercy, sweet pleader! tune thy voice again, 

And sue once more before the Prince of heav’n— 
Now let the theme of thy prevailing strain, 

Be the blest knowledge of ad/ sin forgiv’'n— 
That, sav’d from endless death by Jesus’ blood, 
We all may rise into the life of God. 

E. F. W. 
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Original. 
STANZAS. 
I ove to look upon the evening sky, 
To watch the clouds in beauty sweep along, 
To gaze upon the gentle moon on high, 
And trace the courses of the starry throng. 


I love to float a-down the gentle stream, 

To gaze beneath the dark blue eddying wave; 
To mark the ripples dancing, and to dream 

Of coral rock beneath, and pearly cave. 


I love to wander over nature’s wilds, 
Where yet the foot of man hath never been; 
And hunt in shady grove and flowery mead, 
Each beautiful, unknown, sequestered scene. 


I love to watch the setting of the sun, 
At close of bright and lovely summer’s day— 
Rejoicing that his daily race is run, 
While softly, light in darkness melts away! 
L. J. C. 


= BB Oe 


“Tne Child of Fancy oft in silence bends, 
O’er the mixt treasures of his fertile breast, 
With conscious pride. From them he purposes, 
To frame, he knows not what excelling things, 
And win, he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise, and wonder.” 











Original. 
TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


BY G. WATERMAN, JR. 


Tnovuen by-gone days no more return, 

Or shed on us their peaceful light; 
Shall memory, e’en in secret, mourn 

O’er friendship’s sun—entombed in night? 
When o'er oblivion’s gloomy wave 

She darts some kind irradiant beam, 
Must the bleak shores those waters lave, 

Still cold and dark and dreary seem? 
Shall bands, uniting kindred souls, 

By change of place be burst in twain, 
And long as time’s swift chariot rolls, 

In noble ruins still remain? 


No, sister, no! let kindred ties, 

Like mountain oaks, alone be riven, 
Which every other power defies, 

Except the fiery bolts of heaven. 
Let memory oft around her bring 

The phantom forms of other days; 
Or fancy, on her swiftest wing, 

Pursue their distant trackless ways. 
Let friendship pure, still cheer their path, 

Though toss’d upon life’s angry waves; 
Or place affection’s fadeless wreath 

Upon their lone and silent graves. 


For as the rose-bud’s bursting bloom 
Awhile may deck the parent tree, 

Its falling leaves will find their tomb 
Unheeded but by memory ; 

So here the panrine TEAR must fall— 
Affection’s last embrace be given; 

Till from on high the Savior’s call 
Shall summons us from earth to heaven; 

And though lone pilgrims we may roam, 
Nor meet again on time’s broad shore, 

We'll meet in heaven, our final home, 
Where parting scenes are known no more. 


= @ OB Otc 


THIRD CHAPTER OF HABBAKKUK. 


From Teman’s height, the Lord, the right’ous came: 
From Paran’s mount appear’d the vision dread: 
His beaming glories o’er the heav’n were spread, 
And earth was fill’d with high Jehovah’s fame. 
His brightness dazzled as the lightning-flame, 
While burning coals beneath his feet were shed; 
He gazed, and lo! the parting nations fled; 

He stood, and measur’d earth’s affrighted frame. 
The mountains saw, and trembled at thy nod; 
The deep receded from th’ appalling sight: 

At thy superior blaze, thou fearful God, 

The sun, the moon, withdrew their fainting light: 
O’er paths of fire thy flaming arrows trod, 


And as the morning, beam’d thy falchion bright! 
1 
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Original. 
THE SAMPLER. 


I u1ke the sampler. Neatly framed in plain mahog- 
any, with a glass cover, it wears the appearance of a 
decent, respectable old friend. It serves as a remem- 
brancer “of by-gone days, pleasantly and _ profitably 
spent, and is a token of early genius and industry. 
Beside, the inscriptions upon it are often of such a 
character as to inspire and cherish religious, devotional 
feelings. For instance, after practicing on the alpha- 
bet, in various forms, the young seamstress is likely to 
exercise herself in working upon her sampler the ini- 
tials of beloved names, such as a father, a mother, 
brothers and sisters. Years after these letters have 
been woven into the canvass, the eye glancing upon it 
calls up the recollection of those absent, it may be, de- 
parted friends; and then of early, perchance of pious 
admonitions, and paternal prayers. The mind thus 
called into action, will run up with the alacrity of 
youth to the very dawn of its remembrance, and then, 
more slowly retracing its steps, travel down the history 
of the family, carefully gathering up every incident of 
joy, of sorrow, and of bereavement, and bind them up 
in a single volume, to be stored away as precious treas- 
ures in the secret chambers of the soul. 

This is not unmixed pleasure, yet there is pleasure 
in it, mingled with a kind of savory sadness, that indu- 
ces the soul to steal away in the sweet solitude of holy 
contemplation, which may terminate in the closet 
before the throne of the heavenly grace, in a shower || 
of penitential tears. And as in the natural, so in the 
spiritual world, after the storm is broken, the sun of | 
hope will beam forth more brightly and benignantly | 
than before. 

Again, the sampler often has wrought upon it some 


favorite verse, perhaps one with which the mother was 
wont to beguile the hour, when pressed with the bur-| 


den of domestic care. The sight of such a poetic frag- 
ment, will call up the recollection of that honored, per- 
haps sainted mother; and who, under such circum- 
stances, has not proved the truth of the divine record, 


| 
that, by the sadness of the countenance the heart is | 


made better? 

Whether the verse below is one that was thus a 
mother’s favorite, I know not; but it is one that well 
deserves to be recorded, not only upon the sampler, but 
on the heart. 


“Tn its true light this transient life regard, 
This is a state of trial, not reward; 
Though rough the passage, peaceful is the port, 
The bliss is perfect, the probation short.” 


SouTnron. 


or ea Ate 


“We know the effects of many things, but the causes | 


of few; experience, therefore, is a surer guide than | 
imagination, and inquiry than conjecture. But those 


physical difficulties which you cannot account for, be | 


very slow to arraign, for he that would be wiser than 
nature, would be wiser than God.” 
l 


VARIETIES OF MIND. 

Amonc the contemplations of the thinking and in- 
telligent, the varieties incident to the human mind will 
not be overlooked. What is man? He is indeed a 
creature; but he possesses a spark which was imparted 
by the Almighty. What, we may ask, was he in his 
primeval state? Then that spark shone in all its bril- 
liancy—then he was spotless and innocent; but, at 
present, he is degraded, and he has lost that happiness 
which he before enjoyed. Even now, however, he 
shows himself superior to other creatures; but let him 
beware of being proud of a bestowed eminence. 

We are all at present liable to passion, and subject 
to change. It is pleasing to observe this not only in 
other persons, but also in ourselves. At one time 
cast down, at another time cheerful, we are, and must 
necessarily be influenced by circumstances; and we 
bend to them all, being affected in as many different 
shapes as there may be circumstances to cause the vari- 
ations. Prosperity elates us; we should, therefore, re- 
member that we do not exceed proper bounds; nor 
indulge so much in our joy, that we should be unable 
to bear sorrow whenever it may come. Adversity de- 
presses us; Christians can bear it with patience, know- 
ing that this world is not their home and resting place: 
others can tell better than we can, how they endure it. 

People are too often apt to lay their losses and gains 
to fortune: I think that a good and wise Providence 
ordains what shall befall a man; that there is no acting 
! at random. Sometimes a man has to blame his own 

| negligence, when adversity overtakes him. Act with 
a good conscience in all things; humbly rely on the 

| Almighty ; act up to the great doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, and the precepts of our blessed Redeemer; and you 
| will be his care, and he will give you needful things 
for body and soul. ‘Those who despise our holy relig- 
ion, have no consolation afforded them in the season 
‘of adversity: they are worse off than even the Roman 
_moralist, who was a heathen. He could with rapture 
adopt those words so consoling to his mind, “O pre- 
‘clanum diem, cum ad illud divinam animorum, consil- 
ium ccelumque proficiscar ; cumque ex hac turba et col- 








| luvione discedam.” 
| There is one passion so closely knit with the human 
heart, that I cannot forbear mentioning it; viz., sym- 
‘pathy. In misfortunes, as they are called, half the 
|stiny is blunted, if sympathy extend her aid. But for 
‘the assistance of kind friends, many a one could hardly 
|have sustained the heavy burden. So strong is the 
! desire of sympathy, that we often hear people recount 
|| their troubles, I could almost say, with a sort of satis- 
‘faction. In fact, the desire of it is inherent in human 
‘nature; and all must allow its beauty. 
| Who, that has experienced the burden of ill-timed 
'mirth, would wish to feel it again? There is a season 
for every thing, both for mirth and sorrow. Nature 
- ill have her way in this imperfect state. Perfection 
will not arrive till the immortal spirit, unfettered from 
| the shackles of flesh and sense, shall enjoy its primi- 
| tive freedom and blessedness. 
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Original. 


THE RECREANT FOILED. 


_— 


BY A. M. LORRAINE, 

At avery early period of my ministry, I labored in a 
portion of the country where a singular circumstance 
happened in the common walks of life. A well bred 
young man, apparently under much religious concern, 
united himself with an excellent religious society. 
Although he had formerly been rather wayward and 





inconstant in his life, yet by his steady attendance on all | 
the means of grace, and the rapid improvement which | 
he seemed to make, in his religious course, he had gained | 
largely on the affections of his class-mates; and some | 
of the most pious and discerning had already begun to 
regard him as a youth of some promise. In the same 
neighborhood resided a comely, and in many re- 
spects, a very amiable girl. Heaven had, in mercy, 
granted her one of the greatest of all earthly blessings, | 
a pious parentage. But she was of an unusually vola- 
tile disposition, and passionately fond of the world, its 
fashions and amusements. Our young friend saw 
her, loved her, and finally made proposals of marriage. | 
Eliza acknowledged that she was pleased with him. 
“But, William,” said she, “there is one insuperable 
barrier to our union. You profess religion, and I have 
no reason to doubt your sincerity. You see what a 
giddy, vain, and heedless sinner lam. What domestic 








happiness do you suppose will arise from our marriage ? | 

a . | 
You, as a man of God, would feel it to be your duty to | 
erect a famiiy altar; I am illy qualified to participate in | 


holy exercises. You would love to sce every thing | 


clothed in the sombre aspect of Christianity ; I might 
love to shine out with my fashionable friends. Consi- | 
der the great gulf that lies between us. It is true, it is 
not impassable. But Iam not prepared to come over | 
to you, at present. It remains for you to consider | 
whether you can forego your religious associations to 
accommodate me.” William, with a sorrowful counte- 
nance and heavy sigh, observed that he would consider 
the matter. A few days after, in a heartless and reluc- 
tant manner, he requested the leader to have his name 
erased from the class-book, when the preacher came 
round. The leader, supposing he was laboring under 
some cruel temptation of the enemy, urged him to con- 
fide in his integrity, and unbosom all his sorrows. The | 
more solicitous the leader was to dissuade him from his | 
purpose, the more earnestly he pressed his suit. ‘The 
preacher, judging from the vehemency of his manner 
that all was not right, and that it might be more credi- 
table to the Church to let him go, granted his request. 

It was not long before he stood before Eliza, and 
renewed his suit. She observed, “You are aware of 
the only difficulty that lies in the way .’ Before 
she finished the sentence, he exclaimed, with a smile, 
“O that is removed—my name is taken from the book— 
Tam no longer a Church member.” The young lady fell 
back in her chair. A deadly paleness overspread her 

















face, and with quivering lips she said, “I will never 


Vol. .—27 


consent to marry you while the world stands. It is 
true I am wild and irreligious; but the pious instruc- 
tions of my parents, the religious opportunities which 
I have had, the many heart-searching sermons which I 
have heard, have for a long time disturbed my peace; 
and have determined me not to choose death. In view 
of my natural proneness to ruin, I had determined to 
marry none but a man who would help me to save my 
soul. I had flattered myself that you were such a char- 
acter, but thought it would be safe to try your stead- 
fastness. When the proposal to leave your class was 
first made, if you had rejected it with a manly and holy 
indignation, you would have received my hand on the 
spot. When you promised to consider the matter, I 
saw an indecision of character that made me tremble. 
But even after so many days’ deliberation, if you had 
returned and said that you loved Zion above your chief 
joy—above father and mother and wife and all, then I 
could have confided my life in your hands. But the 
die is cast. You will please never mention the subject 
again—for ever.” We hope the reader will never real- 
ize the anguish of the rejected suitor. The Church 
avoided him as an insincere and dangerous character. 
The world, more cruel, reserved him as a standing 
target of ridicule. Some think that a compromising 
course, in religious matters, is most likely to win over 
their irreligious friends and connections. Hence they 
have relaxed their fervor in the services of the sanctu- 
ary. ‘They have even admitted the propriety of things 
which were doubtful, and shaped their profession too 
much in conformity with the views of the world. This, 
we will admit, has often warded off persecution, and 
has sometimes restored peace in families; but it is a 


| peace that impoverishes picty, enervates the soul, and 


is always bought at the expense of the cross and king- 
dom of Jesus Christ. We doubt whether this vacilla- 
ting policy has ever saved a soul. Steadfastuess and 
decision of faith have, and always will, where salvation 
is possible. What a remarkable illustration of this did 
Mr. Fletcher meet with in his ministry ! 

“One Sunday,” said he, “when I had done reading 
prayers at Madley, I went up into the pulpit, intending 
to preach a sermon which I had prepared for that pur- 
pose. But my mind was so confused, that I could not 
recollect either my text or any part of my sermon. I 
was afraid I should be obliged to come down without 
saying any thing. But having recollected myself a 
little, I thought I would say something on the Ist Les- 
son, which was the third chapter of Daniel, containing 
the account of the three children cast into the fiery 
furnace. I found in doing it such extraordinary assis- 
tance from God, and such a peculiar enlargement of 
heart, that I supposed there must be some peculiar 
cause for it. I therefore desired, if any of the congre- 
gation found any thing particular, they would acquaint 
me with it in the ensuing week. In consequence of 
this the Wednesday after, a woman came and gave me 
the following account: ‘I have been for sometime much 
concerned about my soul. I have attended the Church 
at all opportunities, and have spent much time in pri- 
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vate prayer. At this my husband (who is a butcher) 
has been exceedingly enraged, and threatened me se- 
verely what he would do, if I did not leave off going 
to John Fletcher’s Church; yea, if I dared to go any 
more to any religious meeting whatever. When I told 
him I could not in conscience refrain from going at 
least to Our parish Church, he grew quite outrageous, 
and swore dreadfully if I went any more, he would cut 
my throat as soon as I came home. This made me 
cry mightily to God, that he would support me in the 
trying hour. Last Sunday, after many s‘ruggles with 
the devil and my own heart, I came down stairs ready 
for Church. My husband asked me whether I was re- 
solved to go thither. I told him I was. Well then, 
said he, I shall not (as I intended) cut your throat; but 
I will heat the oven and throw you in the moment you 
come home. Notwithstanding this threatening, which 
he enforced with many bitter oaths, I went to Church, 
praying all the way that God would strengthen me to 
suffer whatever might befall me. While you were 
speaking of the three children whom Nebuchadnezzar 
cast into the burning fiery furnace, I found it all be- 
longed to me, and God applied every word to my heart. 
And when the sermon was ended, I thought if I had a 
thousand lives, I could lay them all down for God. I 
felt my whole soul so filled with love, that I hastened 
home fully determined to give myself to whatsoever 
God pleased; nothing doubting, but that either he 
would take me to heaven if he suffered me to be burned 
to death, or that he would some way deliver me, even 
as he did his three servants who trusted inhim. When 
I got almost to our own door, I saw the flames issuing 
out of the mouth of the oven; and I expected nothing 
else but that I should be thrown into it immediately. I 
felt my heart rejoice that if it were so, the will of the 
Lord would be done. I opened the door, and to my 
utter astonishment, saw my husband upon his knees, 
wrestling with God in prayer for the forgiveness of his 
sins. He caught me in his arms, earnestly begged my 
pardon, and has continued diligently seeking God ever 
since.’ I now know why my sermon was taken from 
me; namely, that God might magnify his mercy.” If 
this woman had relaxed her faith in God, to accommo- 
date her religion to the unreasonable whims of her hus- 
band, could she have expected the same favorable result? 
We meet with too many facts in the Church, to linger 
one moment in doubt on this question. 

I remember a pious lady, who in early life for- 
sook all for Christ. She loved her Church, and was 
warmly attached to all its institutions. In expressing 
the love which she had for the people of her choice, 
she would sometimes incautiously observe, that no con- 
sideration under heaven could induce her to leave her 
Church and join another, but the salvation of her hus- 
band. He was not only irreligious, but particularly 
opposed to that Church. At a certain time he became, 
apparently, very thoughtful, and joined another Church. 
She, with the purest motive in the world, followed him. 
But it soon became evident that he had used this strat- 
agem to seduce her from her religious associates, and to 

1 








leave her in a society of comparative strangers. We 
do not mean that the good woman was destroyed by 
this transfer; but she became in a measure alienated 
from the Church of her choice, and estranged from 
many privileges and enjoyments which she had highly 
prized, and all without accomplishing her object. 
Neither do we question her motive. Doubtless she 
thought she was making a noble sacrifice, which God 
would highly approve. But we contend that the policy, 
itself, is founded on a mistake; that there is no safety 
in trampling on the divine injunction, “ Be ye steadfast 
and immovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” 


9 B Bree — 


REWARDS OF GENIUS. 

Tue drafts which true genius draws upon posterity, 
although they may not always be honored so soon as 
they are due, are sure to be paid with compound inter- 
est, in the end. Milton’s expressions on his right to 
this remuneration, constitute some of the finest efforts 
of his mind. He never alludes to these high preten- 
sions, but he appears to be animated by an eloquence, 
which is at once both the plea and the proof of their 
justice: an eloquence, so much above all present and 
all perishable things, that like the beam of the sun, it 
warms while it enlightens, and as it descends from 
heaven to earth, raises our thoughts from earth to 
heaven. When the great Kepler had at length discov- 
ered the harmonious laws that regulate the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, he exclaimed, “ Whether my dis- 
coveries will be read by posterity, or by my contempo- 
raries, is a matter that concerns ¢hem, more than me. 
I may well be contented to wait one century for a reader, 
when God himself, during so many thousand years, 
has waited for an observer like myself.”"—Colton. 


GENIUS WORKING FOR HIRE. 


Ir is perhaps impossible for great genius to work ex- 
pressly and avowedly for hire without being haunted or 
injured by that unhappy consciousness. A book-seller 
offered the Rev. Robert Hall a thousand guineas for ten 
sermons, and after his first refusal, strenuously and re- 
peatedly urged him to accept the offer. Mr. Hall 
replied, that if it were no other obstacle in the way of 
his accepting the proposals, the mere business-like char- 
acter of the transaction, the bare naked form in which 
pecuniary remuneration was mixed up with it, would 
form an objection quite insuperable, and transform an 
occupation which ought to be spontaneous, and there- 
fore delightful, into intolerable drudgery. “A thousand 
guineas, sir!” said Robert Hall, “1 should soon begin 
to calculate how much it was for each sermon; then I 
should get down to a page, and from pages to para- 
graphs and sentences, and at last to words and sylla- 
bles; should think every word clear gain, and become 
impatient of erasure and correction!—Sir, it is impos- 





sible that I could do it.” 
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Original. 
CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN ASBURY CHAPEL, CINCINNATI, 
may 14, 1841.* 


BY lL. L. HAMLINE,. 


Cantsti1an Crtrizens,—We are brought, just now, 
to a solemn pause. An unexpected and deplored event 
assembles millions in the temples of religion, to hum- 
ble themselves devotionally before God, and to consider 
the meaning of his providences. ‘Thus we are assem- 
bled. The tenor of the Proclamation which convenes 
us must govern our meditations. It calls us, not to 
pronounce eulogies on the illustrious dead; but to offer 
prayer to the supreme Governor of nations, for our 
country—for its government, so much the object of our 
solicitude and prayers—for its surviving rulers, burden- 
ed with such delicate and vital trusts; and for our- 
selves, under God the sovereign guardians of its integ- 
rity and welfare. 

Prayer is helped by meditation. To contemplate 
the good which our prayers are intended to secure, will 
feed the fervor of our devotions. Let us, then, while 
performing acts of national humiliation, glance at those 
social interests, whose perpetual preservation we anx- 
iously implore. The genius of our Federal Constitu- 
tion demands that we institute frequent and solemn 
inquisitions to assure us of the integrity of its minis- 
ters and of its beneficent operation. And it is in har- 
mony with the event which has convened us, and with 
the patriotism which glowed in the bosom of our lament- 
ed Chief Magistrate, that our thoughts and sympathies 
should travel forth, and be busied in devices for the 
welfare of the nation. Assembled as we are, to im- 
plore blessings on our country, how meet it is to 
inquire what will make that country blest! 

I shall invite your patient but brief attention to the 
following questions: 

I. What blessings should we seek for our country 2 

II. Why should we seek: them by prayer ? 

1, Amongst national blessings, I will name a benefi- 
cent form of civil government. 

Government is necessary. This is implied in the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and has been con- 
fessed in all ages. A few years since it could not have 
been believed that an American would rise up and 
denounce all human government. It remained for 
recent times, with its unprecedented ultraisms—its 
neological advances in religion, in philanthropy and ‘n 
social improvement, to commence crusades against all 
political institutions. It has been justly held that the 
worst government is better than none, because without 
it society could not exist. Let religion reach the point 





* This discourse was written amidst pressing cares and in 
the greatest haste, with so little thought of its being published, 
that it was deemed scarcely fit for an audience. But asthe 
meeting of Trustees and the Leaders’ meeting have each call- 
ed for its publication by formal vote, the writer does not feel 
at liberty to withhold it. 








of perfect and universal sanctification, and it would not 
render civil government unnecessary or inexpedient. It 
would modify our political constitutions, by relaxing 
the rigor of their provisions and rendering penalties 
useless, But national distinctions would remain, and 
would perpetuate the bonds of civil compacts. Before 
government can be dispensed with, men must be in- 
fallible in understanding as well as immaculate in pur- 
pose. I repeat, therefore, that civil government is ne- 
cessary, and its worst form is better than none. 

But all forms are not of equal utility. Some gov- 
ernments are evil, though less evil than anarchy. 
Good government is among the choicest donations of 
Providence. It is good in itself, and it enhances the 
value of every other gift. Whether government shall 
be a blessing or a curse, or both by turns, or both with 
subtractions and mitigations, depends much on the 
provisions of the civil constitution. By constitution I 
mean those written instruments, or those cherished 
usages which create the depositories of civil power. 
The Constitution prescribes that the supreme power 
shall be in one, in many, or in a majority. It dictates 
how much power public officers shall sway—whether 
they shall be elective or hereditary—whether the legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive departments shall be 
blended or severed, and other cardinal principles of 
equal and of vital moment. 

The Constitution, then, has much to do with the 
prosperity or adversity of any nation. It is true that 
under the worst constitution the people may enjoy 
prosperous periods. In an absolute monarchy, where 
the will of the sovereign is law, and where the 
most cruel mandates are unquestioned, tyranny cannot 
always occupy the throne. It will now and then leave 
an interregnum to be filled by a gentler spirit, under 
whose generous sceptre the oppressed may breathe. 
But these are only accidental or providential intervals 
in the career of tyranny. Government should secure 
something to its subjects. Men should so fashion it as 
to enforce its contributions to their peace and happi- 
ness. God has nowhere commanded us to erect 
thrones, invest them with the indefeasible prerogatives 
of tyranny, and yield them to the possession of whom- 
soever the issues of war or stratagem may place there- 
on. Nor has he called us to construct governments 
whose principles shall subject us to the ministry of 
mercy or of malevolence, according as good or evil 
men shall chance to ascend the seats of power. So far 
from this, we are morally obliged to secure, if possible, 
forms of government which shall not only yield brief 
periods of prosperity, but which shall secure to us unre- 
mitted thrift and happiness—forms which shall not ren- 
der tyranny facile and protection difficult; but such as 
shall make equity and clemency inevitable, and oppres- 
sion, as nearly as may be, impossible. Under the in- 
fluence of such governments, society assumes new and 
attractive forms. Where they exist, they should be 
cherished with almost as much solicitude as was the 
fire upon the Jewish altar. 

In all these respects no government excels our own. 

1 
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Its prominent features are so nearly what we might| 
desire, that there is small chance for improvement. It | I 


places the supreme power in the hands of a popular 


| 3. Popular intelligence and patriotism. Yn the Uni- 
| ted States every man who has the right of suffrage is a 
| sovereign. He is invested with some of the highest pre- 


majority, who exercise it through representatives of | 1 _rogatives that pertain to the British throne. In him are 


their own enlightened choice. It extends the fran- | 
chises of .the citizen to the utmost limits of safety, and | 
guards his acknowledged rights by the strongest possible || 
defenses. Under so benign a regimen, we have prosper- 
ed beyond exampie, and have reason to be satisfied with 
our national compact. We should desire no radical 


change in our Federal or state Constitutions. As to! 
the former, Heaven forbid that it should yield to any | 


substitute! Let its slight blemishes be cured, but in 
its essential features may it endure for ever. 

It is easily inferred that we have no acquisitions to 
make on this score. Yet there is something for us to 
do. Our office is to preserve, not to create. This last | 
our fathers did. Sacred be the work of their hands!) 


Heaven grant us the wisdom and the grace not to de- 1 
stroy what they constructed. | 


2. Another blessing which we should covet for our 
country, is a righteous and skillful administration. 

For the time being, the best administration makes 
the best government. Despotic oflicers can render the 


the cunning and unmerciful, no constitutional guards | 
can prove a perfect and sure defense. But clemency | 
in rulers can render the worst form of government tol- | 
erable. 

I use the word administration in its generic import, 
as embracing the legislative, the judicial, and the exec- 
utive functions. These should be exercised in har- 
mony with the Constitution, which must be sacredly 
guarded at whatever sacrifice. ‘The Constitution is 
supreme. It is above the magistrate—it is above the, 
judge—it is above the law and the law-maker; and 
finally it is above the people, unless they reach it by the | 
violence of revolution, or touch it gently with its own | 
consent, and in the manner which itself prescribes. | 
This supremacy of the Constitution cannot be too! 
much insisted on, The popular sentiment should con- 
fess and vindicate it. The nation’s heart should feel 
it, and the nation’s pulse should quicken with jealous 
indignation at the least approach towards its infringe- 
ment, 

The administration must be beneficent as well as 
constitutional. It must promote the interests of the 
people, which it does when it places them in the best 
possible circumstances to acquire wealth, knowledge, 
and virtue. ‘To secure such an administration, honest 
and wise men must be placed at its head—men whose 
patriotism will prompt them to seek the public good, 
and whose skill will devise the proper means to promote 
it. Intimately connected, therefore, with the character 
of the administration, is the power of election to office. 
Sometimes the Constitution elects, as in hereditary 
monarchies and aristocracies. But in our government 
the elections are mostly democratic. They depend 
upon the people. Consequently, another element of 
prosperity is, 

1 





‘blended legislative, judicial, and executive functions. 
| By representatives of his own selection, he makes the 


| law, interprets the law, and administers the law. How 
| dangerous it is to invest an ignorant and profligate man 


with such lofty powers. Every American citizen pos- 
_sessesthem. In proportion, then, to the intelligence and 
moral integrity of our citizen population is our govern- 
ment secure and the nation prospectively prosperous. 

| 4, Another blessing which we should earnestly 


i] : o 20 
| crave for our country is, the prevalence of Christian 
| principles, which, more than all other causes combined, 


contribute to the prosperity of nations. This they do, 
-not merely from the conservative tendency of such 
| principles, but because a religious veneration for God 
secures his friendship, and enlists the energies of Om- 
_nipotence to build up and to defend. ‘T’o convince us 
of this we need only consult the history of the Jews. 

| Po opular intelligence is no blessing to society without 


popular integrity, and incorrigible integrity cannot exist 
| without the Christian religion. 
mildest and most guarded polity tyrannical; for against || 


These are the moral and political elements of na- 
| tional prosperity. It will be seen that they are of 
‘domestic growth. ‘They arise from internal develop- 
ment. ‘There are others, external or foreign, depending 
on the civil or militant acts of surrounding nations. But 
I shall not discuss them. I think, with Mr. Randolph, 
| that “so long as all is well at home, nothing can be 
'dangerously wrong abroad.” And what seems wrong, 
las something often does, might generally be reached 
|and remedied by prayer. 

Another class of inherent elements of prosperity 


|may be denominated natural or physical. They are, 


extent of territory, amount of population and wealth ; 
climate, soil, and productions; and mercantile facilities, 
such as sea coast, harbors, lakes, and navigable streams. 
But these are familiar statistics; and as they are most- 
ly independent of moral influence, I merely enumerate 
and pass them by. 

Having briefly noticed the elements of national pros- 
perity, or the blessings which we should crave for our 
country, I proceed, 

II. ‘To show why we should seek them by prayer. 

We should thus seek them, 

1. Because these elements of prosperity, and the 
agents who control them, are at God’s disposal. This 
will be admitted. At least, to deny it requires a great 
stretch of infidelity. What does it imply? It implies 
that the minds of public men can be so controlled by 
Jehovah, that in constructing a government they shall 
prefer an aristocracy to a monarchy, or a republic to 
both. It implies that executive officers can be so influ- 
enced by the fear of God, or by moral preferences, that 
they shall be faithful and just. It implies that Provi- 
dence can direct the attention of nations to the pursuit 
of truth, and can dispose them to successful efforts for 





mental and religious improvement. And lastly, it im- 
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plies that he can control the policy of other nations 
towards this, and incline them to be at peace with us; 
or by withdrawing his merciful restraints, can leave 
them to turn their wrath and weapons against us. 
Will any deny that God can do these things? Wheth- 
er he does them is hereafter to be inquired. At present 
I only affirm that he can do them; although by “can,” 
I mean not merely an ability of power, but an ability 
of right; that is, he may do them consistently with his 
moral rectitude. But, 

2. We should seek these blessings by prayer, Le- 
cause national interests are affected by Divine Provi- 
dence. 

To the believer in revelation the proof is direct and 
conclusive. Let us advert to Scripture examples. 
Consider the chain of events which planted the Jews 
in Palestine, and made them the wonder of nations. 
When Abraham was called into covenant with God— 
when Joseph was sold into Egypt, and made its lord, 
and became the savior of his brethren—when Moses 
was rescued from the Nile, adopted by the princess, 
taught in the wisdom of the Egyptians, fied to Jethro, 
and returned as the minister of God’s mercy to his 
countrymen, and of God’s wrath to their oppressors, 
was not Providence preparing to build up Jerusalem? 
When the dust, and the waters, and the cattle, and the 
first-born of Egypt were cursed by the newly commis- 
sioned prophet, did not God curse? When the sea was 
divided asunder, and the rock poured out water, and 
the heavens rained manna, and the tables of the law 
were delivered at Sinai, was it not by God’s own prov- 
idence? When with so many and such great miracles, 
Joshua, at the head of the tribes, entered the promised 
land, had the Lord nothing to do with it? When Da- 
vid went with stone and sling against the proud Philis- 
tine, and returned with trophies of victory—when 
Samuel anointed and Jonathan protected him, till at 
last he ascended the vacant throne, was God a mere 
spectator? When he sinned, and his enemies became 
strong—when his own house was against him—when 
he fled from the fury of Absalom, and the nation was 
humbled in the dust, was God afar off? Had he no 
hand in the death of the rebel, in the return of David, 
and in the restoration of peace to distracted Jerusalem? 
Had he none in the destruction of the Assyrian hosts, 
in the captivities of his people, and in the marvelous 
proceedings of Cyrus to rebuild Jerusalem, and restore 
the tribes? And, finally, had he none in those inci- 
dents of prophesied vengeance which brought on Jeru- 
salem her ultimate doom, and has made her peeled and 
scattered children a by-word and a hissing to this very 
day? 

You may say the Jews were God's people, and Jeru- 
salem was the place of his rest—the city which he had 
chosen to place his name there. I answer, under the 
Gospel dispensation, every nation that fears Ged is his 
peculiar people. Let us, then, turn to our own coun- 
try, and see if neither the past nor the present supplies 
any tokens of God’s gracious interference. In the 
events which preceded and attended the settlement of 





these states, are there no certain indications of a divine 
purpose to rear the American colonies and establish 
them a nation? I appeal to those who have read the 
history, and can call to mind its wonders, Had Prov- 
idence nothing to do with the glorious Revolution? 
Who provided the men and the muscle—the minds and 
the means—the national repulsions and the political 
affiliations for that period of trials and treacheries and 
tragedies? Were no ministers of Providence hovering 
over Braddock’s Field, to guard the youthful hero, in 
whose life were garnered the interests of unborn na- 
tions—the franchises of a continent, if not of a world? 
| Was that life the sport of fortune through years of peril, 
in which the sword cut down his fellows on his right and 
on his left? Turn from this grateful theme to the city 
of brotherly love. Fancy yourself, on the 4th of July, 
°76, in that venerable edifice where the charter of our 
'freedom, framed without the leave of masters, received 
‘the pledges of our Hancocks, and Jeffersons, and Har- 
‘risons, who devoted life, property, and honor for its 
‘defense. Was no God there? Was there none to 
‘guard the ark which contained that sacred covenant, 
‘during eight years of assault, pursuit, and slaughter? 
| Was there none to control those deliberations that gave 
to this nation a Constitution, which, amidst severe con- 
‘flicts of opinion, was scarcely adopted by the members 
‘of this confederation? Let Franklin, standing in the 
midst of his peers, and urging them to pause and im- 
|plore Jehovah's blessing, answer. 

| But in later times were there no tokens that God 
cared forus? Let land and sea bear testimony. Lakes 
and oceans are God’s speaking witnesses. Go to Tip- 
‘pecanoe, to Fort Meigs, to the Thames, and to New 
Orleans, and you will light upon the monuments of 
Jehovah’s care for this rising nation, Go any where 
within our borders; for almost every stream, forest and 
prairie within the broad circumference of the land re- 
|cords some gracious deliverance from open assault or 
covert mischief, which, except for God’s timely mercy, 
‘had betrayed us or ours to ruin. In sanguinary con- 
flicts where thousands fought, how often was the battle 
‘ours, because Heaven made it ours! In those border 
‘struggles kept up, with slight intermissions, since the 
settlement of Jamestown and Plymouth, the traces of 
which have not yet faded from our western fields and 
habitations, what sanguinary horrors have our fathers 
escaped by the watchful providence of Jehovah. 

God was with our ancestors beyond sea; and he 
moved them to adventure hither, and dwell in this vast 
wilderness. He made for them a highway of waters, 
guided them and brought them to these shores. Where 
they pitched their tents he erected his pavilion. He 
saved them from famine and the tomahawk. In 
peace he blessed them with harmony and increase, 
When necessary, he taught their hands to war and 
their fingers to fight, and covered their heads in 
the day of battle. He inspired their hearts with the 
love of holy freedom. He controlled the minds which 
framed our excellent Constitution, and gave that sacred 











‘instrument the impress of his wisdom. To say noth- 
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ing of the living, he hestowed on us a civic Washing- 
ton and a Harrison, to bear the burdens of govern- 
ment and defend our Constitution. And in view of 
these facts, infidel he is—infidel in its grossest name 
and measure—who denies that we, as well as Israel, 
have had our Moses and our Joshua—our rod of mira- 
cles and angel savior. 

Looking back, Christian citizens, and reviewing the 
merciful ways of Jehovah, we should be ready to ex- 
claim as with one voice, “The Lord of hosts is with 
us; the God of Jacob is our refuge!” And let me ask 
if these gracious interpositions of Providence do not 
infer prayer for our country? That they do will be 
more evident, 

3. From the fact that such interposiiions of Provi- 
dence in behalf of nations, are known to have occurred 
in answer to prayer. Not to linger on this head, were 
not Moses, and Hezekiah, and Daniel, men of prayer? 
Did they not supplicate blessings on their country? 
Did not God regard them? Was not their country 
blessed, and blessed in answer to their prayers? Has 
not God commanded us to pray for all men, especially 
for all that are in authority? Surely he would not 
commaiid it unless he were resolved to hear; for he has 
never said, “Seek ye my face in vain.” 

Our pilgrim fathers were men of prayer. With 
prayer they journeyed to these shores, and raised their 
Ebenezer. With prayer they met their savage ene- 
mies, and found them as stubble beneath their feet. 
With prayer they subdued the wilderness, and turned 
it into a fruitful field. With prayer the children of 
Robinson, Winthrop, and Penn, breasted the storm of 
Revolution, and secured to us freedom and happiness. 

Prayer, then, for our country is reasonable; and it 
is the most efficient act of patriotism. Every thing 
else may fail. Counsel may fail—combinations of vir- 
tuous citizens may fail—the ballot-box may fail—offi- 
cers of the government may desert their principles, and 
become recreant to the Constitution, and to the rights 
of their constituents. Thus all earthly policies and 
struggles may be in vain. If there be any thing that 
cannot fail to right public wrongs, and correct public 
abuses, it is prayer. Prayer, offered by one man, has 


done more for a whole nation, than the best appointed | 


armies. When the wisdom of senators and the prow- 
ess of heroes have failed, prayer has done the work. 
It has turned the counsel of the enemy into foolish- 
ness, and slain thousands in a night. No wonder; for 
where the faithful pray, there are the counsel and the 
sword of Jehovah. 

But prayer is a catholic mode of procuring blessings 
for our country. It can be practiced by all. “I can- 


influence far-reaching as the presence, and strong as 
the omnipotence of Jehovah. Little do we know how 
much the supplications of our Revolutionary mothers 
contributed to the acquisition of our independence. 
Then, woman was a patriot. She did not mount the 
rostrum nor the war horse; but she threw away her 
luxuries; and while her warrior husband grappled with 
the foe, she was shut in to plead with God. 

| Washington prayed; and he defended a praying 
| people, and led praying hosts to battle, or we should 
| have been, this day, the vassals of our foe—the victims 
of unsuccessful revolution, 

| Christian citizens, you must be aware that the land 
| is full of patriotism. If all that boast their love of 
| country, should come by any means to love God, who 
| gave that country beinz and is the source of all its 
| blessings, this would be a pious as well as a patriotic 
people. But while you hear so much from men of all 
sorts, about the love of country, look a little at their 
conduct. Does their patriotism mix its breathings with 
frequent oaths and blasphemies? ‘They love their 
country as Satan loved the Savior when they stood 
together on the pinnacle of the temple. When such 
men talk about their love of country, the good may 
blush to be called patriots. Such patriotism is cheap. 
It costs little, and yet it always passes for its value. 

If we love our country, let us publish it by our deeds, 
not by sounding a trumpet before us. As Christians, 
let us never display our patriotism by assuming the air 
of the demagogue, and contributing to the tumult of 
popular conventions. Let us not dishonor God's holy 
| religion by public or private orations, made up of 
strange admixtures of eulogy and slander, both as vul- 
gar as can well be invented, and expressed in terms 
better suited to the genius of Robespierre, than to the 
temper of a lowly Christian. Railing is not a Chris- 
tian service, even though it be at unworthy public offi- 
cers. We may assail them in our closets with far bet- 
| ter success, and this will be religicus opposition, A 
Christian demagogue is next to Satan in uncomeliness 
of character. His deformity defies description. If we 
will abandon ourselves to this earthly drudgery, let us 
throw off our religious garb, and not involve Christ 
and the Church. The Christian who thus seeks to 
benefit his country has lost sight of his calling, or 
never understood it. He has laid aside spiritual for 
carnal weapons. However good his cause, he does 
neither guard nor grace it. He is as much out of char- 
acter as Gabriel would be, bearing about with him the 
weapons of an assassin. An angel of light, disrobed 
of his celestial and divinely appointed panoply, repre- 
sents the Christian who, in attempting to serve his 








not argue for my blessed Savior,” said an unlearned,|| country, forgets to pray for its prosperity, but yields 


pious martyr, “but I can die for him.” Some of you 
may say, “we cannot fight or make laws for our coun- 
try, but we can pray for her prosperity.” Old age, 
leaning on its staff, can cry to God for his blessing on 
the nation. And this is almost the only proper sphere 
of direct effort for female patriotism. The mothers 


himself up to partizan affiliations and rash political 
enterprise. Such professors of religion are a scourge 
to any country. 

I rejoice that prayer still ascends to God in behalf of 
this republic. Happy for us, that the altars on which 
our fathers offered incense are not all fallen down. 








and daughters of the land can in this way wield an 
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Happy, that a few of them remain in high places. I 
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rejoice to remind you that Harrison prayed. Amongst 
the virtues which the nation unitedly accord him, let 
this be placed foremost. I confess my admiration for 
his patriotism, his heroism, and his unostentatious be- 
nevolence in private life. But while I cheerfully ac- 
knowledge these, most of all I venerate his efforts at 
devotion. I regret his death for many reasons, but 
chiefly because in him we had a praying President, 
who, each morning and each evening, commenced and 
closed his public labors, by imploring God's assistance 
in the execution of his trusts and pleading for the Di- 
vine benediction upon his country. 

As a nation we needed this example. Let it not be 
lost upon us. Whilst we treasure in our memories his 
dying words, let us be mindful of his manner of life 
during his brief executive career. It silently invokes 
us, in the language of David, to “pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” It testifies that he deemed the supreme 
Governor of nations worthy to be sought unto by sub- 
ordinate rulers. Let us imitate his confessions of de- 
pendence on Jehovah. 

We may watchfully regard the institutions of the 
land; but without God’s aid we cannot defend them. 
We may strive to resist assaults upon our civil Consti- 
tution; but without his aid our strength shall be as 
chaff. We may aim to heal the breaches in that sacred 
instrument; but unless God undertake for us, they will 
not be healed. We may boldly offer to withstand 
the shock of battle when it comes; but unless he de- 
fend, we p2rish in the conflict. In all things we are 
dependant on him who setteth up one and putteth down 
another, and who as easily controls nations as he does 
men, 

Finally, there is no hope for this nation but in prayer. 
When we become indevout, we shall be scattered and 
peeled. Nations originally ungodly, may for a season 
survive a state of profligate infidelity and depravity ; 
but a nation originally devout, cannot part with its re- 
ligion and retain its national honor and prosperity. 
Greece and Rome, with all their foul idolatries, were 
not quickly destroyed; but Jerusalem was suddenly 
and fearfully overwhelmed. So will it be with us. 
Surrounding nations may sin and survive. But if 
we turn to idols, we rush to fearful ruin. The foun- 
dations of this government were laid with pious hands, 
It was reared with solemn invocations to Jehovah, and 
was defended by the supplications of devout, warring 
hosts. When it shall come to shelter the prayerless 
and profane, its office will cease. Then God will blot 
it from the earth, and commission holier men to rear up 
millenial institutions in its place. Let us not suppose 
that the piety of our ancestors will save their degener- 
ate children from this deserved doom. Remember the 
Savior’s warning to the Jews, “Think not to say with- 
in yourselves, ‘We have Abraham to our father;’ for 
God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” No wrath is so consuming as that which 
falls on a people whom God has blessed in vain. The 
Jews are an example. Like them we are blessed—in 
mercy may we never share their withering curse! 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 


BY H. J. COX, 


TRUE greatness consists in active benevolence, from 
pure and Christian motives—in doing good to others 
without the expectation of receiving any recompense, 
other than that which is ever the result—an approving 
conscience. In this are embraced all those acts of self- 
denial which we are called toe perform, in relieving the 
distresses and afflictions of our fellow beings, and the 
obligations we are under to use every effort that will 
be conducive to the happiness and welfare of society. 
And in thus acting we promote our own happiness, 
For this is the true source of social enjoyment—to 
have our own concentrated in that of others. Hence, 
I say the greatest amount of happiness consists in a 
purely benevolent action, securing to us the approba- 
tion of God and our own conscience, 

When about to perform an act of this kind, we must 
banish from our mind all selfishness, and be guided by 
a higher and nobler object than the promotion of our 
own aggrandizement—we should be actuated by a sin- 
cere desire for the welfare and happiness of mankind. 
Then will our peace flow as a river, and our righteous- 
ness as the waves of the sea. 

But how little is this greatest of all virtues prac- 
ticed! Many laud it to the skies, and all are constrain- 
ed to acknowledge its superiority; but how seldom do 
they display it in their actions! Let us commence 
anew and make good our profession. If we love vir- 
tue, let us practice it. We will not quarrel about dis- 
interested benevolence, There is an object worth at- 
taining in the practice of this virtue, as in every oth- 
er—an inducement held out by our Creator; and that 
inducement is, as before stated, the enjoyment of the 
most perfect happiness to which it is possible for us to 
attain. 

There are some, indeed, engaged constantly in prac- 
ticing this virtue—some who have lived whole lives of 
devotedness to it. Howard, Peter the Great, and oth- 
ers, were remarkable for their acts of benevolence. 
What could have induced Howard to visit the loth- 
some dungeons of Europe, exposing himself to the 
poisonous effluvia of damp and filthy prisons, but an 
ardent, sincere desire to alleviate the sufferings and 
misfortunes of his fellow beings? ‘This was his sole 
object, without regard to personal ease or sacrifice. He 
was actuated by benevolence. Thus he went forward 
with firm reliance on his God, believing that if he fell 
it would be in a glorious cause. He did fall. And in 
that fall he shed a halo of glory around his name, that 
will have its influence upon others, so long as there is 
found in man any latent propensity to perform acts of 
kindness and labors of love. 

I urge it upon Christians, that they permit no unhal- 
lowed desire to actuate them. Let their hearts be filled 
with holy zeal for the cultivation of this virtue. Let 
us feel that it is our duty, and so act that we may at- 


tain a reward which fadeth not away. 
1 
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Original. 
THE CORSAIR’S BRIDE. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
4 I. 
Morw with her golden floods of light 
Had chas’d the ebon shades of night; 
And o’er the wave that sullen slept 
There scarce a floating zephyr crept. 
But on its surface, calm and even, 
With masts that look’d erect to heav’n, 
A bark whose form betoken’d speed 
Like that which wings the arrowy reed 
From bended bow, in airy flight— 
Now eager sought the murderous fight: 
But not the strife that heroes greet, 
When sons of warring nations meet, 
On that arena vast—to bleed 
For country’s weal, or honor’s meed. 
No, in that floating prison cag’d, 

There dwelt a corsair’s outlaw’d band, 
Who, in their thirst for plunder, wag’d 
War ‘gainst the flag of every land. 
Their bosom’s darling passion—hate— 

Gave to their victims but one fate, 
And supplicants, who life would crave, 
But wing’d the moment of their doom— 
Their winding-sheet the briny-wave, 
Its coral depths their early tomb! 
II. 
In zenith pride the God of day 
Now darts below his fiercest ray— 
The winds, that o’er its surface sweep, 
Have wreath’d in wavy curls the deep: 
The sea boy, treading swift the shrouds, 
Climbs to the region of the clouds, 
And, joyful, from his giddy height, 


Aloud proclaims, “A sail in sight!” 


Wide-spread as sea-birds’ wings, each sail 
Receives the fresh and fav’ring gale. 
The ruffian band for murderous duty 
Prepare, and dream of naught but booty. 
And friends who would not brave the field, 
To fight for country or for fame, 
With hearts ’gainst every virtue steel’d, 
Now from the helpless haste to claim, 
Without remorse, their well-earned store, 
And the wave crimson with their gore! 
Ill. 
Six long and anxious hours have pass’d— 
How watch’d the sun’s receding ray! 
I'he tremblers wish each beam the last 
That lights the corsair to his prey ! 
But night no friendly mantle gives, 
To screen the lonely fugitives; 
For, from the eastern wave aris’n, 
The moon ascends the vault of heav’n, 
And bright as warrior’s burnish’d helm, 
Rides stately through the starry realm. 
1 











Swift as the winds her course that urge, 
The corsair’s bark divides the surge, 
And the loud trumpet’s deaf’ning cry 
Arrests the crew that fain would fly— 
Fly, like the lone and trembling bird, 
When thirsting vulture’s scream is heard! 
In vain th’ ill-fated bark pursued, 
Hath sought the corsair to elude; 
For to her unarm’d deck transferr’d, 
Soon—soon the pirate chief is heard 
To ask in tones that might appall 
Hearts that before ne’er quak’d with fear, 
The quick surrender of their all— 
The fruits of many a toil-spent year. 
IV. 
The corsair counts the yielded store, 
And, having all, still asks for more— 
Points, fiend-like, to the yawning wave, 
And bids the tremblers see their grave ; 
Oft from its sheath each blood-stain’d blade 
Leaps, and with threat’ning ire is swayed. 
At length, the fruitless menace done, 
Destruction’s hellish work’s begun. 
In vain, on bended knee inclin’d, 
They ask but life, all else resigned. 
The mariners with bandag’d eyes 
First headlong take the fatal leap, 
Next with a shriek that rends the skies, 
A female form divides the deep, 
And clinging closely to her side 
Her lord too sinks beneath the tide. 
Vv. 
And who are they, ill-fated pair, 
Whose prayer in vain to heav’n ascends— 
Thus fore’d to die they know not where, 
Their fate unknown to widow’d friends ! 
They both in India’s burning clime 
Had spent of life its sunny prime, 
And now when time, to mark its close, 
Had deck’d their heads with wintry snows, 
Again were seeking Europe's shore, 
To leave their childhood’s home no more. 
One only child—fruit of their love, 
Was nurtur’d with their tenderest care, 
And daily to the throne above, 
Her name was borne in fondest pray’r. 
Alas! they little knew or felt 
In form so fair such frailty dwelt! 
VI. 
Borne, trembling, from her lone retreat, 
Behold the maiden at the feet 
Of him whose mandate seal'd the doom 
That gave her sire a watery tomb— 
Whose hands the blood did late imbrue 
From which her own its fountain drew. 
Like sunbeams lingering on the peak, 
Where sleeps the mountain’s gather’d snow 
Wav’d lightly o’er her pallid cheek, 
Her golden hairs dishevel’d flow: 
And eyes of light where one might find 
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The rainbow’s loveliest hues combined, 
Were rais’d to meet the Gorgon glare 
Of his who mock’d awhile her pray’r. 
Vil. 
Frail thing! and dost thou ask a life 
That must with blackest crime be stain’d ? 
And wouldst thou live th’ unwedded wife 
Of one to outlaw’d butchery train’d? 
Should e’er a mother’s love be thine, 
Thine were the fruit of guilt and shame— 
Born on the scaffold to resign 
Life, and to desecrate thy name! 
Go, then, nor let thy craven fears 
Prolong a life of guilt for years— 
Go; and with her, now freed from care, 
Whose name thy lips first lisp’d in pray’r, 
Seek the cold slumber of the grave, 
Ere guilt hath stain’d thee, in yon wave! 
VIII. 
Full many a moon hath wax’d and wan’d 
Since love of life had first enchain’d 
The maiden, once by sire ador’d, 
In guilty love to pirate lord ; 
And oft did he for whom she err’d 
Turn from his comrades loud appeal— 
Which every day, nay, hour was heard, 
“The dead no secrets can reveal.” 
But, mov’d at length, he drugg’d the bow], 
To her the fatal draught was giv’n, 
And, from its clay releas’d, the soul 
Of Leila sped, perhaps (7), to heaven. 
Thus guilty liv’d—thus early died, 
Unwept, unmourn’d, the Corsair’s Bride! 
T. OvrennripGE. 
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Original. 


WEEP NOT. 


EY MISS M. PE FOREST. 


“Sorrow not as those who have no hope,” 1 Thes. iv, 13. 


Weep not, O weep not for the dying— 
Weep not for the mold’ring dead, 

If in Jesus’ arms they’re lying— 
If his love is o’er them shed. 

O ’tis but a sweet releasing 
From the earth-born, suffering clay : 

Soon their songs shall be unceasing 
In a land of living day. 

Soon, array’d in garments glorious, 
Earthly sorrows shall be o’er— 

Over sin and death victorious, 
They shall reign for evermore. 

See ye not those seraphs hast’ning 
Upward to Jehovah’s seat? 

How their glit’ring crowns they're casting 
At their blessed Savior’s feet! 

Hear ye not those echoes ringing 
Through yon brilliant arch above? 

Vol. L—28 








Tis our sister spirits singing 
Praises to Redeeming love. 

Hinder not thy friends, though dying— 
Bid them hasten to their rest; 

Why should ye be mourning—sighing ? 
They will be for ever blest. 

Lo! they shout with exultation, 
Heaven is beaming on their face. 

Thanks to God for this salvation! 
Jesus gives them dying grace. 

Ho! ye surely would not call them 
From the realms of blessedness, 

Yet to bear what might befall them 
In a sinful world like this? 

Drink your own brief cup of anguish, 
Bear your cross in humble faith, 

Then when heart and strength shall languish, 
Ye may also joy in death. 
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THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 


BY REV. H. F. LYTE. 


“ There remaineth a rest for the people of God.” 


My rest is in heaven, my rest is not here; 

Then why should I murmur when trials are near? 
Be hushed my dark spirit! the worst that can come 
But shortens thy journey, and hastens thee home. 


‘It is not for me to be seeking my bliss, 
And building my hopes, in a region like this; 


I look for a city which hands have not piled— 


'{ pant for a country by sin undefiled. 


The thorn and the thistle around me may grow— 
I would not lie down upon roses below; 

I ask not my portion, I seek not rest, 

Till I find it for ever in Jesus’ breast. 


Afflictions may damp me, they cannot destroy ; 


‘One glimpse of his love turns them all into joy; 


And the bitterest tears, if he smile but on them, 
Like dew in the sunshine, grew diamond and gem. 


Let doubt, then, and danger, my progress oppose ; 
They only make heaven more sweet at the close; 
Come joy, or come sorrow—whate’er may befall, 
An hour with my God will make up for it all. 


A scrip on my back, and a staff in my hand, 

I march on in haste through an enemy’s land; 

The road may be rough, but it cannot be long, 

And I'll smooth it with hope, and cheer it with song. 
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LIFE. 


Tarts life, what is it? say— 
A peevish April day ; 

A little sun, a little rain, 

And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away. 
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Original. 
THE RECLAIMED. 


BY GEO, WATERMAN, JR. 


“I wit not endure it—I am determined I will not. 
If I cannot have my own way, I will stay no longer. 
What is right is right; but if this is right I do not 
want to have any thing to do with such right. But 
still she is my mother—she has always been very kind 
to me, and I ought not to feel thus. I know it is 
wrong; but how can I help it? She has strictly for- 
bidden me to associate with him, and now he has gone 
home, and I do not know that I shall ever see him 
again. And this is all through her. How can I en- 
dure it? I will go where I shall not be bound down 
by her whims. She shall know that I have rights 
which are not to be trampled upon.” 

Such thoughts passed rapidly through the excited 
mind of Edgar Williams on that sad night in which 
he resolved to quit for ever the paternal roof, and cast 


himself on life’s tempestuous wave. They were the} 


thoughts of a wayward youth, who, for the sake of en- 
joying undisturbed his own way, was willing to give 
up the peace and comfort of home, and seek his happi- 
ness among strangers. 

Edgar’s mother resided in one of those pleasant vil- 
lages of New England which, situated on the shore of 
the broad Atlantic, are celebrated for their beautiful 
scenery, and the salubrity of the air which surrounds 
them. It was built upon a slightly undulating spot; 
and while high hills protected it behind and before, the 
ever restless waves of the Atlantic continually rushed 
along the cragged clefts of its rocky beach. Its inhab- 
itants were industrious and intelligent; for this was one 
of those numerous and happy places in New England 
which are blessed with a large and flourishing academy. 
Many of its inhabitants had been drawn together from 
the desire of affording to their children that best of 
earthly blessings—a good education. And the spire of 
the sanctuary, rearing its lofty head by the side of that 
of the academy, pointed out this spot to the observing 
traveler as the residence of piety, virtue and intelli- 
gence. 

In this village Edgar’s father was born, lived, and 
died. He had been a merchant, who, by strict hones- 
ty and attention to business, had amassed considerable 
property; but what was far better, by his consistent 
piety he had won the respect and affection of all who 
knew him. But “arise ye and depart; for this is not 
your rest,” was the inflexible mandate of Jehovah, as 
given by his holy prophet; and it has never been re- 
pealed. In the midst of his days and in the height of 
his usefulness was Edgar’s father summoned to depart 
to his rest, leaving behind him a wife and three chil- 
dren to lament his loss. Edgar’s mother now felt her 
responsibilities doubled. She possessed all that native 





* The style of this article might lead the unwarned reader 
to suspect that it is mere fiction; but we have received such ex- 
planations from the writer as convince us that this is not the 


energy and decision of character which peculiarly fitted 
her for the important duty now devolved upon her. 
But want of confidence in her own abilities led her to 
that Being who has said, “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” Nor did she seek his aid in vain. 
When arrived at a suitable age, Edgar was sent to 
the academy to pursue his studies. Here he became 
intimately acquainted with one of his class-mates—a 
youth of about his own age—from the west. Henry 
Thompson was the son of wealthy parents, who had 
emigrated from New England. They wished to see 
their son brought up in the same manner as they 
themselves had been; and to accomplish this, they re- 
solved to send him to the “land of steady habits” to 
receive his education. But unfortunately for them- 
selves and their son, they forgot that the best place for 
him was under the parental roof and guiding hand of 
a father. Under a mistaken feeling they supplied him 
with money for the gratification of every desire, sup- 
posing in this way to compensate the loss of the joys 
of home, and the pleasures of domestic intercourse. 
With the seeds of human degeneracy sown in his 
heart, and with such facilities for their development, it 
is not surprising that Henry Thompson gave early in- 
‘dications of innate corruption. He however possessed 
‘noble traits of character, which blinded his friends to 
his faults. He was generous, high-minded, and fond 
|of study; and possessed that ready wit which made 
‘him an agreeable companion and a welcome guest. It 
‘is not to be wondered at that Edgar became warmly 
attached to him, and desired to be much in his com- 
pany. For this purpose he strongly and repeatedly 
solicited his mother to receive Henry into the family as 
a companion for himself. But the policy of such a 
course was doubtful, and his mother hesitated long, and 
finally gave her consent with reluctance. She knew 
‘that it was easier to instill bad principles than to eradi- 
cate them; and solicitude for her son made her anxious 
that he should have companions who would lead him 
in the path of rectitude. 
| The evil influence which Henry exerted over his 
companion was for a long time unperceived. Maternal 
love was vigilant to detect the first developments of 
wrong; but the mother cannot know the neart of her 
‘son. She cannot see the evil which may be implanted 
within its secret recesses. Nor can she perceive those 
hidden influences which silently nourish and strength- 
en it. 
| Mrs. Williams soon found that Henry’s influence 
over her son was unlimited. She had fondly thought 
‘that he possessed sufficient native strength of mind 
and decision of character to think and act for himself. 
‘But whether it arose from similarity of dispositions and 
trains of thought, or from some other cause, she soon 
ascertained that the feelings and desires of Henry were 
a very good index to those of Edgar. Maternal solici- 
‘tude dreaded, as well it might, such a power, invading 
as it were the rights of domestic influence. A thous- 
‘and schemes were suggested to her mind to obviate the 








case.—Eps. 
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only exchanged for others more plausible in appearance 
if not in reality. She at length found that under the 
disguise of a friend she was nourishing a viper in the 
posom of her own family, whose envenomed sting had 
already inflicted a deadly wound. A separation was 
deemed absolutely necessary. But how to effect this 
and attain the desired result was a subject of anxious 
solicitude. While she was deliberating, time was 
passing away. And while parental indulgence on 
the one hand tempted to delay, maternal duty on 
the other prompted to immediate action. At length 
the final step was taken. Henry T’. was informed that 
he could be accommodated no longer. A letter which 
he received about the same time from his friends, deter- 
mined him to return home. And a few days afterward 
he bade a final adieu to his friends, his instructors, and 
the village. 

Edgar’s grief and vexation at this event exceeded all 
bounds. The kindness of his mother and sisters, in- 
stead of softening, seemed only to exasperate him; and 
after a few days of unhappiness and gloom, he formed 
the desperate resolution already mentioned, with the 
determination rather of a maniac than of a youth in 
his sober senses; and urged on by the restless and now 
ungovernable spirit which had taken possession of his 
bosom, he left the home of his childhood to seek among 
strangers that happiness which he had spurned at his 
own fireside. 

It would be impossible to attempt an adequate de- 
scription of the grief which on that sad evening in- 
vested the hitherto happy family of Mrs. Williams. 
The table, with its snow-white cloth, was spread for the 
evening meal. But no one felt the least disposition to 
disturb the general stillness. ‘The clock on the mantle 
pursued its monotonous course unheeded With this 
single exception all was silent as the grave. Thoughts 
too deep for utterance were rapidly passing through the 
mind of each one, while grief seemed to hold an un- 
disputed sway over the whole. 

There is something peculiarly touching in a mother’s 
grief. When she bends in silence over the cold but 
beautiful form of her first-born—when her fond hopes 
of the future are all laid in the silent tomb, it often 
seems as if the strings which bound her to earth were 
suddenly sundered; and she has but one desire remain- 
ing—to lay her body by the side of the object of her 
affections, and to share with it the long, long sleep of 
death. But she may be comforted—she may be con- 
soled by the thought that her babe, though taken from 
her embrace, is resting in the bosom of its Savior, and 
is now rejoicing 

“ High in salvation and the climes of bliss.” 
She may even rejoice under the reflection that although 
it will never return to her, yet she may go to it, and be 
re-united to part no more. 

But that mother who has been spared the bitterness 
of bereavement—whose offspring have claimed her 
waking and her sleeping moments—who has watched 
the earliest developments of their mental and moral 
faculties with all the anxiety which a parent can feel, 








and who has viewed with joy the bud just bursting 
into bloom, she only can tell what the bitterness of that 
grief is which arises from affection slighted, and long 
cherished hopes suddenly destroyed by disobedience 
and ingratitude. In vain she looks to the future for 
consolation. There all is dark and gloomy. In the 
past are buried the fondest hopes of her life; and in 
the present unmingled bitterness and grief becloud her 
sky. She seeks comfort from every side, but in vain, 
until she seeks it from the throne of God. There she 
may, and if sought aright, there she will find that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 

Such was the grief and such were the feelings of Mrs. 
Williams in the present circumstances. As she sat in 
silence with her daughters, she remembered Him who 
had ever been near to her, and had sustained her in 
every trial and in every difficulty. To him she com- 
mitted herself and her children, feeling that he was 
able to keep that which was committed to him until the 
final consummation of all things. 

Cornelia, the youngest daughter, was the first to 
break the solemn silence of that sad evening. She 
saw, from her mother’s countenance, the struggle that 
was going on within; and while her own feelings were 
excited to a very high degree, her affection for her pa- 
rent led her to conceal them as much as possible. Al- 
though she had only reached the tender age of fifteen, 
yet she possessed the wisdom of a much more advanced 
period. Her chief happiness seemed to consist in lov- 
ing her friends and exerting her every faculty for their 
comfort and pleasure. Of a naturally ardent tempera- 
ment, her affections for her friends were of the strong- 
est kind. And when she first ascertained that her 
brother had gone away, without so much as bidding 
his friends good-bye—when she felt that they had been 
separated without giving and receiving the parting ca- 
ress, that seal of pure and constant affection, she 
thought she then knew what the bitterness of grief 
was. She would have hid her grief in the maternal 
bosom; but she quickly perceived from the sad counte- 
nance and weeping eye, that she knew not the depth 
of a mother’s anguish. Fearing to increase it by a dis- 
play of her own feelings, she endeavored to hide them 
in the deep recesses of her own soul. But in vain. 
Like the mountain torrent, whose downward course 
may be impeded for a time, but whose gathering wa- 
ters, increasing in strength by every moment’s delay, 
soon surmount every barrier, and rush onward with 
accelerated force and velocity, so her feelings, acquiring 
new strength from being pent up in her own bosom, 
were soon beyond her control; and bursting forth found 
no repose, until lost in the ocean of parental sympathy. 

“Mother,” she at length exclaimed, “my Sabbath 
school teacher told us last Sabbath that our blessed Sa- 
vior knows and feels all our pleasures and all our pains. 
When we are happy he rejoices with us that he may 
increase our joy: and when we are distressed he sympa- 
thizes with us that he may alleviate our suffering. If 
he knows our feelings and sympathizes with us, surely 
he will assist us.” 
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“True, my child,” replied her mother, “our divine 
Savior does sympathize with us in every circumstance 
of life. He has promised never to leave or forsake us 
if we put all our trust and confidence in him.” 

“But, mother,” said Mary, the eldest daughter, “ he, 
has told us that he will be inquired of to do these 
things for us. It is only by communion with him that 
we can realize his sympathy for us.” 

Such conversation had a most salutary influence in| 
soothing their minds, and leading each to contemplate | 
Him who has promised to be a friend in every time of | 
need. The result may be readily anticipated—it led, 
them to a throne of grace. | 





O, if there is any thing which resembles man to the { 


pure spirits of heaven, it is his submission to the Divine 
will, under circumstances of trial and affliction. If! 
there is one feature of religion more lovely than anoth-| 
er, that feature is exhibited in the forgiveness of inju-| 
ries; and if there is one point in which female piety 
shines brighter and purer than another, it is when a. 
mother seeks pardon for a disobedient and ungrateful 
child. Philosophers may produce their examples of | 
nobleness of character, and poets may sing of the illus-, 


| 
| 


hand of that father, who, upon a dy‘ng bed, gave him 
his parting blessing, bidding him be obedient and duti- 
ful to his mother. By the side of his mother sits his 
sister Cornclia, with a tear just bursting from her eye 
as she thinks of the absent one, while close by the 
window siis his eldest sister Mary, casting her soft blue 
eyes down the shady avenue, hoping, by the light of a 
full moon, to discern the prodigal returning. As the 
vividness of the scene increases, he hears in gentle 
whispers the long silent but familiar voice of his father, 
asking, “What doest thou here, my son?” And as 
no answer is returned, assuming a severer tone, it ex- 
claims, 





* Return, poor wanderer, quick return, 


| And seek thy injured parent’s face.” 
_ And as if to increase the effect, it adds, “Is this fulfil- 


| . ‘ . 
ling my last command, ‘Care for thy mother, boy ?’” 
Such were some of the pictures which an excited 


‘imagination presented to his distracted mind. In vain 
} . 
| he turned away from them; for at each successive step 
"new scenes arose to awake into action all the finer sen- 


| sibilities of his heart. 


| ‘The body, wearied with physical and mental action, 


trious deeds of those who have lived but to benefit their | at length sunk to repose; but instead of resting the 
race; but in such a scene the greatest nobleness of hu-|| mind, it only imparted additional means by which to 
man nature becomes allied to the pure, and gentle, and | pursue the same course. At last the morn arose, beau- 


peaceful spirit of heaven, and humanity becomes al- || 


most lost amid the bright companionship of kindred | 
spirits of celestial birth. 

Let us leave for a time this interesting circle, and 
pursue the wayward steps of him who was the cause, 
of all this sorrow. 

As the curtains of the evening began to be spread 
around the blue canopy of the sky, inviting all anima- 
ted being to sweet repose, Edgar Williams began to 
feel more than before, the baseness of the part he was 
acting. His excitement of feeling had to some extent 
subsided; and time brought with it reflection. Sepa- 
rated from all he held dear—alone—a stranger in the 
midst of strangers, all combined to force upon him a 
review of the part he had been acting. He early 
sought his pillow. But sleep, the bright messenger of 
heaven, fled far from his couch. In imagination he 
was once more at his still dear home. His sisters met 
his return from the studies of the day with their accus- 
tomed smile, and a fond mother’s look of approbation 
shone upon him with all the calmness and peace of a 
sun-set sky. Conscious guilt made him turn from her 
view as unworthy the affection of so kind a friend. 
The scene changes. The benignant smile, the look of 
affection is changed for that of sorrow—silent, but 
deep—which expressed but too plainly the deeper an- 
guish of the soul. She is seated by the small round 
table, which was usually spread after tea for books and 
work. The large family Bible lies open before her— 
that book, hallowed by so many endearing recollections 
and associations—that book which the father used 
when he took his little boy upon his knee and instruct- 
ed him about his Creator. On its sacred page was en- 
rolled his name and the day of his birth, written by the 

1 





tiful and serene. Not a single cloud could be seen to 
obstruct the beauty of the rising light. All nature 


| seemed animated and happy. Edgar arose and walked 


| forth to enjoy the scene. His mind afforded a fine con- 
trast to the calmness and serenity which pervaded all 
nature. He was undecided as to the course he should 
pursue. Conflicting emotions kept up a continual war- 
fare in his breast. Reason and the better feelings of 
his heart bade him return. He longed once more for 
those smiles which illumined the home of his child- 
hood, and spread their mild and gentle lustre over the 
scenes of his youthful days. The stream of filial af- 
fection which had been so violently interrupted and 
turned aside from its proper course, re-sought its for- 
mer channel. But a stronger passion now ruled with- 
in. Pride and the fear of ridicule bound him as with 
iron fetters. To return would be to acknowledge 
openly that he was wrong in the course he had adopt- 
ed. However much his conscience might approve such 
a decision, yet an open avowal was more than he was 
willing to make. And above all, he dreaded being an 
object of sport for his gay companions. 

His mind at length settled down upon something 
like a definite purpose. Nineteen summers had rolled 
over his head—he had reached a sufficient age to think 
of doing something for himself—should he return, he 
might live and die, as his father had done before him, 
in the place in which he was born. Some months pre- 
vious he had become acquainted with a merchant from 
one of the large towns of the west, who had formerly 
been connected in business with his father, and who of- 
fered him a situation in his establishment if he would go 
with him to the west. He now determined to accept 
the offer; and, as Euripides has very truly said, “the 
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youthful mind does not love to grieve,” so he attempted | 
to bury all his griefs in the bright anticipations of the 
future. Although conscience uttered her stern voice 
against such a decision, yet he tried to bribe her with | 
the promise of remitting part of his earnings to his| 
friends at home. 

He now lost no time in carrying his resolution into 
effect, but immediately started in pursuit of the phan-| 
tom which he vainly endeavored to clasp to his breast. 

T'o a cultivated mind the works of nature afford an 
inexhaustible store-house of pleasure and instruction. 
The different aspects which she assumes, as seen from 
different points, afford an almost endless variety, which 
please, but never cloy. ‘To Edgar, who had known but 
little of the world beyond his native place, so long a 
journey could not be otherwise than replete with in-| 
terest. The new objects which continually presented | 
themselves to his attention, filled his mind with de-| 
light. Now a majestic river, surmounted by lofty 
banks, presents itself to his admiring gaze—a delight-. 
ful plain, large and fertile farms, scattered villages, and 
occasionally mountain scenery, resembling that of his| 
native hills, came in to diversify the landscape. 

Almost before he was aware, and much before he 
desired it, he arrived at the place of his destination. | 
He was kindly received by the former friend of his | 
father, who redeemed his pledge of admitting him as a_ 
clerk in his store. LEdgar’s whole life had been spent | 
among books, or the domestic employment of the fam- 
ily; and he knew but little of the duties before him. 
But that quickness of perception and diligence which 
had given him a high stand among his school-fellows 
in the academy, soon made him acquainted with the | 
duties in which he was to be engaged. 

A year passed rapidly and pleasantly by. Near its 
close he had written to his mother, informing her where | 
he was and in what employed, and transmitting a check | 
for $100. To this he received no answer. From what! 
reason he knew not. But a guilty conscience told him 
he deserved to be cast off for ever from those whom he| 
had forsaken. From this point a gloom seemed to set- 
tle upon his countenance. His spirits were depressed, 
and his whole deportment indicated that something rest- 
ed heavily upon his mind. He endeavored to dissipate 
these gloomy feelings by going into the society of the 
gay and volatile, and sought ease from the reproaches 
of conscience amid the scenes of mirth. Here he was 
solicited to partake of the exhilerating cup, and drown 
the cares of life in its sparkling contents. But to this 
he had the deepest aversion, The example of the 
Rechabites of old had been deeply impressed upon his 
mind by his father, and had made an impression never 
to be eradicated. He had long since resolved not to 
touch it himself, and to discountenance its use among 
his friends. 

The influence of the melancholy feelings which he 
cherished, perhaps more than any thing else, led him to 
abandon his situation as clerk, and engage in the spec-| 
ulating plans which at that time filled every aspirant 
after wealth. At first he acted with great caution and 








| beloved. 





But the too ardent 
desire of becoming rich, soon led him into that whirl of 
business which generally ends in vexation and disap- 
pointment. 

In the spring of 1836 his business led him to a large 


was upon the whole successful. 


|, and flourishing town in a neighboring state, where he 
| expected to remain some months. 


Here he became 
acquainted with many of the first families in the place, 
and among others that of Mr. James Wellington, a 
gentleman of considerable wealth and influence. Mr. 
W.’s family consisted of himself, wife, and an only 
daughter, Eugenia, a young lady of about 18. They 
But death had borne 
one and another from their embrace to the world of 
spirits, leaving only this one as a comfort for their de- 
clining years. 


had had several other children. 


I’'rom this fact it may easily be antici- 
Every 
desire of her heart was gratified as soon as made known. 
But with all these temptations surrounding her she was 
Her mother had been taught, 
by her many afflictions, the vanity and transitoriness 
of all things below the sky; and with maternal fond- 


pated that she was exceedingly dear to both. 


a consistent Christian. 


| ness and constancy she endeavored to impress the same 


truths upon the tender mind of her daughter. Nor 
were her efforts unattended with success. She saw 
her daughter growing up in the fear of God, a dutiful 
and pious girl. 

This family Edgar was very fond of visiting. In 
the society of the parents he took great pleasure; for 
they were persons of refinement and cultivation. But 
in that of Eugenia, he forgot himself and every thing 
Al- 
though nearly three years had elapsed since his unna- 
tural separation from his friends, during which time he 
had heard nothing from them, yet when he saw the 
fair form of Eugenia his thoughts would insensibly 
wander back to the hills of his native place, and gaze 
once more upon her who had been the almost constant 
companion of his earliest recollections, 

In the family of Mr. W. he was respected and even 


save the being before him and his sister Cornelia. 


His talents were highly appreciated, and his 
company always welcome. But it was not long before 
he perceived, or thought he perceived, a half pensive 
expression beginning to rest upon the fair brow of 
Eugenia. As the evening breeze sometimes disturbed 
the dark ringlets which shaded her temples, he could 
occasionally discover a paleness which caused a singu- 
lar and inexpressible feeling of no pleasurable character 
to arise in his breast. One evening as they were sit- 
ting together alone, admiring the beauties of a fine 
sun-set, Edgar ventured to suggest a somewhat differ- 
ent subject for their mutual reflection. As he changed 
the subject of conversation, he perceived a slight trem- 
bling pass over the frame of his companion. He al- 
most shuddered. He feared to go farther. He dared 
not stop there, and leave her in doubt as to his inten- 
tions. A long silence ensued. At length he resumed 
the conversation, and opened to her fully his views and 
feelings. As the subject was one which required re- 
flection, he told her that his business would call him 
1 
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away for a week, or perhaps more. At the end of that|| In early life, Edgar Williams had formed a romantic 
time he should like to know her decision. | idea of a sailor’s life. He had often enjoyed a sail on 
Now came the trial of Eugenia’s faith. She really | the smooth waters of his native village, and had pic- 
felt a strong attachment to Edgar. She loved without |) tured to himself the great pleasure which those must 
knowing why. But she remembered the exhortation |enjoy who live on the bosom of the mighty deep. 
of the Bible, “Be not unequally yoked together with | But now he looked at it with far different feelings. He 
unbelievers.” She knew that he made no pretensions | had been disappointed, and among the waves of the 
to a profession of religion; yet she secretly hoped that || ocean he now resolved to bury, if possible, all recollec- 
after all he might be a true, although secret follower of tion of the past. In pursuance of this resolution, he 
the Redeemer. In this state of doubt she did what a) hastily settled his business, departed for New York, 
prudent child would do—submit the whole to the ad- || engaged himself on a coasting vessel, and was soon on 
vice and counsel of her parents. The mother freely | the bosom of the Atlantic. 
expressed her views of the danger to which her relig- “ . ” ? ? ° 
ious feelings would be exposed. It was a dark night of October. For four days and 
“If at any time, my daughter,” said she, “you || nights a continued storm had beat upon their little bark, 
should need counsel or advice on any point of Chris-| threatening at every moment to bury its hapless crew 
tian duty, you cannot go to him—he would be a stran-|| beneath the foaming billows. Exhausted with contin- 
ger to your feelings—he could not sympathize with || ued watching, their reckoning lost, and provisions nearly 
your joys or alleviate your distresses. And although || consumed, little hope remained of ever again reaching 
the unbelieving husband is sometimes converted through || port in safety. Distant friends and relatives came up be- 
the instrumentality of a believing wife, it often happens fore their minds. ‘The sins of a life-time rushed quick- 
that the active piety of the wife suffers severely from ly before their mental vision; and death and eternity 
such a union.” seemed present realities. As morning began to dawn 
To this her father assented, and added that he had || all were horror-stricken at the sight which the day re- 
other objections. Although Mr. Williams was a young | vealed. Just before them was a bold and rocky shore, 
man of talent, and a very pleasant companion for a jagainst which the gale was furiously driving them. 
short time, yet he was not the person whom he should | The awful sound of the waves dashing and breaking 
select as a suitable companion for his daughter. There | upon the rocks, the howling storm, and the prospect of 


was a lightness about his manner which always seemed | a dreadful death, filled the stoutest heart with dismay. 


to him to be assumed. Perhaps he was doing him in- | But ere they had time to reflect, they were mounting 
justice in the thought; but he could not but think, at|| the wave which bore them to the cliffs. A moment 
times, that all things were not as they appeared to be. || more and the vessel was a wreck, and the souls of 
Eugenia listened in silence. How to act she knew || many were in eternity. 
not. Her convictions of duty and the advice of her| These scenes of distress called together in a body the 
parents were on one side, and her own inclinations on| neighboring inhabitants to aid the surviving sufferers. 
the other. The struggle was short but severe. Her | High on the beach may be seen a company of individ- 
sense of duty prevailed. The only difficulty now was|| uals gathering around the apparently lifeless body of 
to communicate the result to Mr. Williams. Thatdeli-|| some unfortunate sailor. Soon, however, signs of life 
cate task her father assumed. are discovered. A female advances hesitatingly as if 
The appointed time arrived. Edgar, full of anxiety, || anxious to assist, yet held back by some unseen power. 
repaired to her residence to receive that intelligence || She approaches nearer—a loud shriek bursts upon the 
which, as he then thought, was to be the certain index | ear of the multitude, and Cornelia Williams sinks by 
of his future happiness or misery. the side of a long lost brother, wrecked upon the rocks 
° ° ° ? ° ° of his native village. Cornelia soon recovered, and 
He stood alone. Eleven o’clock passed unheeded, || had her brother conveyed to the nearest house. Med- 
The feelings which swelled his bosom were unuttera- |) ical aid was immediately in attendance, and she quickly 
ble. He raised his eyes to heaven. They rested on || dispatched a messenger to announce the sad news at 
a particular star, which brought home and friends to||home. But swifter feet had preceded. A few mo- 
his memory with the vividness of reality. He fomneni-| ments sufficed to bring them to the scene of suffering. 
bered, when quite small, gazing at the same bright star|| It would be impossible to describe the feelings of his 
with his sisters, and in the simplicity of childhood ask-/|| friends at that moment. The mother gazed with trem- 
ing his mother if the stars did not give light to the onl bling, and with that love which none but a mother can 
gels as they fled from heaven to earth. Home, with all | know. The sisters forgot the wanderer as they viewed 
the associations of earlier days, rushed wildly through | the form of their long lost brother. There he lay, un- 
his brain. He thought his friends had cast him off. conscious of all around him, a son and a brother, seven- 
The beloved of his heart had rejected his suit, and what fold dearer than ever. 
had he now to care for?’ The future seemed a dreary|| For two weeks Edgar recognized no one. His 
wilderness—the past but a dream of sorrow. He in! thoughts dwelt upon the past, as was evident from the 
tily conceived that all mankind hated him, and he re-|| broken expressions which fell from his lips. Remorse 
solved, in bitter anguish, to forsake them all. | seemed to take hold upon him, and preyed undisturbed 
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upon his conscience. At the end of two weeks re- 
turning reason began to exhibit itself. It would be 
impossible to describe the scene which followed a re- 
turning consciousness of his true situation. The re- 
cognition of his mother and sisters brought him once 
more to the verge of the tomb. As he slowly recov- 
ered, it was evident that he was changed. In a word, 
he was now a heart-broken penitent. As he narrated 
to his mother the transactions of the last four years, sor- 
row and shame drew forth the tear of penitence, while 
the mother wept to receive to her embrace the return- 
ing prodigal. 

As his vigor returned, he resolved to consecrate him- 
self to that Being who had watched over him in all his 
steps. He could rejoice that disappointment had been 
his lot, as it had been the means of bringing him to a 
knowledge of his true character. He could exclaim, 
“Before I was afflicted I went astray; but now I keep 
thy word.” He felt it his duty to connect himself 
with the people of God; and at the first opportunity 
he solemnly and publicly consecrated himself to God. 
For the first time they were permitted to sit together at 
the table of the Redeemer, 

“ And dwell in that happiest place— 

The place of his people’s abode; 
Where saints in an ecstasy gaze, 
And hang on a crucified God.” 

Edgar represented to his mother in glowing lan- 
guage the present and prospective greatness of the 
west. He described its soil, its climate, its people, and 
its institutions, and frequently expressed the desire of 
returning thither. ‘There was a spot where he thought 
he would like to reside. But a few years had elapsed 
since it was the abode of savage men. Now acity had 
arisen to prove the power of intelligence over igno- 
rance, and enterprise over slothfulness or misguided 
effort. There literature and religion, in sweet concord 
reached forth their blessings to every one who was wil- 
ling to receive them. It was long before Edgar’s moth- 
er could enter into his feelings. Here were the home 
of her childhood and the graves of her friends. Be- 
neath a willow, in a corner of the village burying- 
ground, rested the remains of her husband. Yet she 
felt that the wishes of the living should be considered, 
and if possible complied with. Some months, howev- 
er, elapsed before she could consent to leave for ever 
the graves of her ancestors. 

During Edgar’s absence his eldest sister had been 
married to a young merchant of the place, who was 
now engaged in a prosperous business, and therefore 
deemed it imprudent at present to make any change of 
location. 

It was a lovely morning about the middle of May, 
when Edgar, with his mother and sister Cornelia, bade 
adieu to the village, and were on the way towards their 
future residence. The course was the same that Edgar 
took more than five years before. But how different 
now were his feelings. The scenery was the same, 
and he still viewed it with the greater admiration, as 
his friends sympathized with him in his feelings, The 








pleasure of his sister was complete. But an occasional 
sigh told that her mother’s thoughts lingered upon the 
scenes she had left. ‘T'wo weeks passed by before they 
arrived at the place of their destination. The setting 
sun was just gilding the spires of the numerous church- 
es and roofs of some of the higher buildings on Satur- 
day evening as they entered the city. 

On the following morning Edgar conducted his moth- 
er and sister to a place of worship which he had visited 
on a former occasion. It was the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. As they entered, the full-toned organ ushered 
in the solemn services. It was the communion Sab- 
bath, and the sermon was appropriate to the occasion. 
Before entering upon the commemoration of a Savior’s 
love, the usual invitation was given to all professors 
who might be present to participate. Edgar rejoiced at 
this opportunity of uniting with the people of God, 
although called by a different name from himself, in 
this delightful service. His thoughts reverted to the 
scenes of his past life, and then to the transactions of 
Calvary. His heart held communion with God. But 
a sudden change came over his feelings. As he arose 
from the altar to return to his seat his eye rested on the 
face of Eugenia Wellington. Unconscious of each 
other’s presence, they had been kneeling side by side 
to receive the emblems of a Savior’s suffering love. A 
meeting at such a place, and under such circumstances, 
changed the course of his thoughts. How she came 
to be in this place he knew not. Her home was far 
distant. He had parted from her expecting to see her 
no more. In vain did he try to check his meditations, 
because it was the Sabbath day. In vain did he en- 
deavor to recall the solemn transactions in which he 
had just been engaged. As soon as the benediction 
was pronounced, he hastily looked around to see where 
she was. His eye followed her. As he walked slowly 
through the aisle, he perceived that she lingered. They 
met in the vestibule, and such a meeting! They 
seemed intuitively to apprehend that their feelings were 
reciprocal. As they all walked away together, Euge- 
nia informed Edgar that her parents had removed to 
this place about two months before. But why need 
we linger? Suffice it to say that, inasmuch as the 
great objection to their union was now removed, the 
parents no longer refused their assent. After a few 
months delay they were united in the bands of matri- 
mony; and to this day continue a happy couple, 
walking in the fear of God and striving to maintain a 
conscience void of offense towards God and towards 
men. 


= @ @ Ota. — 


THE CURSE. 


Tat perfect happiness which reigned 
In Eden’s bower, was sudden changed ; 
The smile, the innocence, the joy, 

The bliss, the heaven without alloy, 
The fullness of perfection’s height, 


Sank down in shades of endless night! 
1 
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NOTICES. 


Upnam’s Menta Pumosopny.—Elements of Mental Phi- 
losophy, embracing the two departments of the Intellect and 
Sensibilities, in two Volumes. By Thomas C. Upham, Pro- 
Sessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. 
New York. Harper § Brothers. 1841.—The first particular) 
in which this differs from former treatises on the same subject, 
is the three-fold division under which it contemplates the Mind, 
viz., the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will. The usual 
division has been into the Understanding and the Will. This, 
rendered the science perplexing tothe student. Itgave mental 
philosophy no appearance of orderly division and arrangement. 
Why the Sensibilities should be classed under the Will or the 
Intellect, no writer could satisfactorily explain, and no pupil 
could clearly perceive. Whereas the instant the mind lights 
upon the division of Mr. Upham, the whole subject is simpli- 
fied, and is easily and pleasantly pursued by the pupil. 

Thought, Feeling, and Action or Volition, are states of mind | 
into which may be resolved all that comes within the sphere | 
of human consciousness. These are Mr. Upham’s divisions in| 
his work on Mental Philosophy. The propriety of this distinc- 
tion is made very plain, in the first volume of the work; or 
rather, it is illustrated in a satisfactory manner, for it seems to| 
us noargument is necessary to render it plain. What conscious- | 
ness approves, needs no vindication. | 

The first volume treats of the Intellect. It is the Intellect | 
that perceives; as for example, while I look at the paper before | 
me and watch the motions of my pen, I refer certain slight sen-| 





sations produced in my mind by the letters as they are formed, || 
to the moving pen, and the paper; and my notice of the! 
letters as the causes of these slight sensations is denomina-| 
ted perception. When the mind dwells on an absent object | 
till similar mental impressions are made as when the objects, 
were present, the mental state is called conception. The states | 
of mind are classed under intellectual states of an external| 
origin, (such asthe preceding,) and intellectual states of an| 
internal origin. The internal states are, original suggestion—| 
such as the ideas of existence, personal identity, unity, dura-| 
tion, eternity, space, power, right and wrong; consciousness, | 
which is an internal intellectual state, as it properly has no 
direct relation to any thing extraneous tothe mind. Here isa 
very subtle distinction, which our readers would hardly be at 
the pains totrace. Relative Suggestion or Judgment, Reason- 
ing and Imagination, are placed under this head. 

The Sensibilities are represented by Mr. Upham as distin- 
guished from the intellect in the form of antecedent and se- 
quent, as objects must be perceived by the intellect before the 
sensibilities can be awakened. The sensibilities are divided 
into the natural and the moral, concerning which he makes the 
following remarks: 

“ When we use the term heart as expressive of a part of our 
mental nature, we commonly have reference to the natural or 
pathematic sensibilities; when we use the term conscience, we 
have reference to our moral sensibilities; so that the distinction 
now in question is obviously involved in the common usage of 
language. Intruth, all the considerations, consciousness, the 
ordinary structure of language, and the incidental as well as 
the more formal and considerate remarks of writers, which were 
formerly brought forward to show the distinction between the 
intellect and the sensibilities, in the more extended sense of 
the latter term, may also be adduced to show a well-founded 
distinction between the natural and the moral sensibilities.” 

The natural sensibilities are subdivided into emotions and de- 
sires, the former preceding and giving rise tothe latter. It will 
interest our readers to peruse the following remarks on the emo- 
tions of beauty: 

“ There are many objects which excite the emotion of beauty ; 
that is, when the objects are presented, this emotion, in a greater 
or less degree, immediately exists. These objects we call beau- 
tiful. There are other objects which, so far from exciting pleas- 
ant emotions within us, are either indifferent, or cause feelings 
of a decidedly opposite character, so that we speak of them as 
deformed or disgusting. If there were no emotions, pleasant or 


which they cause were of the same kind, we should apply to 
them the same epithets. So that the ground of distinction, 
which, in speaking of these different objects, we never fail to 
make, appears to exist in our own feelings. In other words, we 
call an object beautiful because it excites within us pleasant 
emotions, which, in the circumstances of the case, we cannot 
well ascribe to any other cause. And when we prefer to say, 
in other terms, that an object has beauty, we obviously mean 
the same thing, viz., that the object has a trait or quality (per- 
haps we may find it difficult to explain precisely what it is) 
which causes these emotions.” 

As we are crowded into a small space for present notices, we 
will defer other remarks on this volume; as we shall have oc- 
casion to notice hereafier another production of this author, on 
the Will, which we have not yet perused. 


A PLEA For THE INTEMPERATE. By David M. Reese, M. 
D., late Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic in the 
Albany Medical College. New York. John S. Taylor § Co. 
1841.—This little volume is designed to excite pity for the in- 
temperate, who are represented as the victims of a dreadful 
disease, induced by the use of strong drinks, and whose pains 
are allayed for the time byalcohol. Atthe sametime the intel- 
lect of the inebriate is enfeebled, and he can no longersummon 
to his aid the mental and moral energy he once possessed to 
battle with his foe. The Doctor deems a Hospital or Sober-house 


|| an all-important means of effecting the cure of this most unfor- 


tunate class of patients. He thinks every habitual drunkard 
should be treated as a monomaniac, and should receive nothing 


|| but kindness and sympathy in public and private—that he 


should be soothed, reasoned with, restrained, and induced to 
pledge himself to total abstinence by a bond, in the following 
form: 

“This agreement made this day of 1841, between 
A. B. of the first part, and C. D. of the second part, witnesseth, 
that A. B. is held and bound toC. D. in the following pledge 
and obligation, that from and after the date hereof A. B. con- 
sents and promises, that he will not allow himself, under any 
pretext whatever, to drink any form of ardent spirits, or wine, 
or porter, or beer, or cider, or any other intoxicating liquors, (ex- 
cept only the sacramental use of wine,) so long as I live. 

“The condition of the above obligation is such that if the 
said A. B. shall so far forget himself at any time hereafter, as to 
violate inasingle instance this his voluntary promise, he will 
promptly confess his sin to C. D. or one of the parties who are 
witnesses, and whose names are hereunto annexed, and again 
renew his bond; or failing to do so, and to observe his vow of 
total abstinence thereafter, he hereby consents that this instru- 
ment of writing may be used and produced as the evidence of 
his guilt and shame, and a testimony that he has broken a sol- 
emn vow deliberately and religiously made; thereby forfeiting 
his sacred honor, by violating an agreement entered into in the 
presence of God Almighty, and witnessed by the friends who 
with him have signed their names. 

“In testimony whereof the said A. B. has hereunto affixed 
his hand and seal in the presence of his friend C. D. and other 


witnesses. So help him God. 
“ Witnesses. 
E.E A. B. [Seal.] 
G. H. C. D. [Seal.} 


“Where this bond is adopted, the wife, parents, children or 
nearest friends should witness it, and with one of them it should 
be deposited for safe keeping, and A. B. should be assured that 
no one but the parties shall ever know of its existence, and 
that assurance should be sacredly kept.” 

This production is an honor to its author, and will no doubt 
advance the interests of the temperance reformation, which is 
now so strangely operating to save thousands and millions from 
temporal and eternal perdition. 


—_ 


To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—No communication will hereafter be 
admitted into the Repository unless the name of the writer ig 
given to the editors. Several articles now on hand will appear 








unpleasant, excited by either of these classes, or if the emotions 
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in following numbers. We cannot specify. 


